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Of course, you must continue to do your part. I will join 
Corliss Lamont in helping you keep on. 


Here is my contribution of $ 


er: (in [] check [1] money 
order [J currency) to keep that voice for TRUTH and 
PEACE from being silenced. 


Dear SRT Readers: 


Rounding out his 1947 contribution to Soviet Russia bday, 
Corliss Lamont writes; 


"your magazine today, as during the fifteen years I have 
been acquainted with its work, is doing a splendid and forceful 
job for the understanding of the Soviet Union and for the im-= 


. provement of American-Soviet relations. Because I believe your 


continued publication is essential, I expect to double my cone 
tribution to Soviet Russia Today in 1948.” 


Thank you, Corliss Jamont, staunch supporter of American- 
Soviet friendship and all vrogressive causes. 


And thanks to you,: the thousands of our readers who through 
the years, have made it possible for us to do our work for 
friendship and veace. 


1948 will be a year of decision. In the coming Presidential 
campaign the American people will have a chance to register their 
opinions on the domestic and foreign policies of our country, 
which are so closely intertwined. 


T do that effectively, they must have the facts - facts 
which today they do not get from the organs of public opinion- 
as to what our present foreign policy means, not only in words, 
but in deeds. 


As to our part in this campaign we call in evidence the 
masterly article by Professor Frederick L. Schuman which we are 
proud to publish in this issue, with its convincing analysis 
of the trend of our present foreign policy, a policy whose cone 
sequences in the atomic age may well, as he says, be the murder 
of the human race. 








Only you can decide whether we shall be able to do our 
part toward averting this cataclysmic disaster. Will you join 
Corliss Lamont in helping to guarantee our continued publice 
ation? 


Please send your contributions,. large or small, today - 
your response will determine our part in the great decisions 


of 1948. 
Qraaio Smale 


Jessica Smith 


Editor 
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Urges Cultural Interchange 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Politically, the situation between America and 
the Soviet seems to me to have become almost 
as bad as it could be, yet I believe that there 
are very few among our people or among the 
people of the Soviet who do not wish, above all 
else, for the continuance of peaceful relations 
between us. What I have myself been most con- 
cerned about as a member of the academic 
world and concerned with the education of 
students, is that there might be a real resump- 
tion of cultural relations, interchange of scholars 
and students, and the beginnings of better hu- 
man relations between the peoples of our two 
countries based on understanding and personal 
acquaintance. I recognize that it may still be 
premature to plan much in the way of exchanges 
of this sort, but we are ready to attempt such 
plans at the earliest possible moment. 


Herbert John Davis, 
President, Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


Religion in the USSR 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

An article on “Religion in the USSR Today” 
has belatedly come to my attention. Although 
it was published some time ago in The Socialist 
Christian (London), I thought that excerpts 
from it might interest yout It was written by 
the Rev. W. A. Oyler-Waterhouse. He writes: 

“We had an interview with the representative 
of the department of religious affairs in the 
Leningrad district. We were told that the depart- 
ment never interfered with the internal affairs 
of the Church and that basic principle we 
found applied all over the Soviet Union. We 
asked him: ‘What is your job?’ Every day, he 
said, he had many visitors, both Church people 
as well as clergy, with all sorts of needs and 
difficulties and his job was to help them. Find- 
ing accommodations, getting them fixed up 
with gas and water and all the usual needs in 
a war-battered city. Getting them permits for 
telephones and paper and Church supplies, ar- 
ranging for repairs to their churches and exten- 
sions where necessary, supplying building 
materials. . . . 

“I went to a Baptist Church off Petrovsky 
Boulevard, in Moscow. It was packed’. . . The 
building was a replica of many of the Jarger 
and old-fashioned free churches to be found in 
England—especially in East Anglia and the 
Midlands . . . It reminded me strongly of the 
Strict Baptist Chapel which I attended as a boy. 

“At the Communion Service it was difficult 
to see how the bread and wine could be dis- 
tributed among the people (so closely packed) 
with dignity and solemnity, but somehow it 
was done—with less noise and fuss than you 
would find in an English Church that was 
two-thirds empty. . . 

“After the Communion Service, notice was 
given by the Minister that at the Spring 
service he had baptized 100 people, adults that 
is. Later I learned that that particular Church 
had 3,000 baptized members and that permis- 
sion had been given to extend the gallery to 
seat a further 300. Actually the steel girders 
were all in position the Sunday I was there. I 
made inquiries about them afterwards, knowing 
something of the shortage of steel, and found 
that they had been supplied by the Govern- 
ment on specially favorable terms and that the 
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rest of the materials needed would be supplied 
in the same way. The Government has also 
consented to the request for another building to 
be made available to take some of the surplus 
congregation. No rent is paid for Churches, and 
use of them is granted to congregations in per- 
petuity. The Churches are responsible for their 
repairs and extensions, as well as for the pay- 
ment of their Ministers and for supplies needed 
for public worship. 

“But there seems no shortage of money. The 
collection in this particular Church amounted 
to 5,000 rubles. They have five preaching serv- 
ices a week, and 5,000 rubles is the average 
collection per service... . 

“We asked questions about political activity 
on the part of the Baptists and were told that 
any Church member who wants to become a 
member of the Communist Party is allowed to 
do so, if the Party accepts him; just the same 
as in any other country. We discussed this mat- 
ter -with leading Communists later and found 
that although the Party is a very exclusive 
organization, being a Christian is no bar to 
membership. . . . 

“There are 22,000 active Orthodox Churches 
in the Union and during the last two years the 
Government has either given the buildings or 
built new ones for the opening of 837 more. 
These buildings were paid for by the people 
themselves. Financially every Church is entirely 
independent of the State. The State has never 
asked the Church for money, but the Church 
has given the State vast sums for orphanages, 
Ws éxs 

“The State renders great aid in the building 
of new Churches by supplying timber, materials, 
brick, glass at State-controlled prices which are 
one-tenth of the prices at the free commercial 
shops. Cars, wine, petrol, candles, paraffin, 
etc:, are all supplied at the lowest prices. All 
clergymen have now been liberated from the 
obligation for military service and monks are 
exempt from the bachelor tax.” 

A. Stratton 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Wants Two Letter Pages 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

I want to tell you that Soviet Russia Today 
is a very fine magazine, the articles are interest- 
ing and educational. But I have one complaint. 
I do wish that you could have two pages of 
letters instead of one. I like to read the opinions 
of your readers. Otherwise, -your magazine is 
swell. 

Fatima Cortes 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


We would like to devote more space to the 
publication of letters from our readers and have 
given this question much thought. Unfortunately 
our space problem is very pressing. There is 
so much that must be answered to clarify the 
atmosphere. of distortion and hysteria today 
that we find that this page is all we can at 
present devote to letters —Ed. 


A Request to Our Readers 


One of our readers has asked for a copy of 
the December, 1936 issue of Soviet Russia 
Today. Unfortunately we are out of this issue. 
If you have a copy that you no longer need, 
we would appreciate it if you would send it to 
us so that we can forward it to the reader in- 
question —Ed. 
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D. N. PRITT, K.C.,. M.P. 


brings us a good-will message 


The Alternative to Getting Tough With Russia 


**We can be friends with them—If we keep the peace 
our children will be the happiest people in history.” 


I AM very proud to be in New York 
to take the place, however -inade- 
quately, of- that fine fighter, the Dean 
of Canterbury. We hope he will soon 
recover, for we cannot spare him. Men 
like him are very rare. I am proud, 
too, to find myself in this arena—an 
arena is the right place nowadays for 
arguments about the Soviet Union—with 
the distinguished Soviet representative, 
Ambassador Zorin. I have been in New 
York barely 24 hours, but in that time 
I have met many old and new friends— 
and among the former one of my own 
constituents, 

When I was asked to come, at short 
notice, I formed the view at once that at 
this time it was worth putting aside 
other work and traveling eight thou- 
sand miles in eight days to fulfill this 
assignment and a few others; and I am 
sure I was right. 

We are celebrating the thirtieth anni- 
versary of a great multiple nation of 
nearly two hundred million people, 
whose thirty years of history have en- 
riched the world. At the very begin- 
ning of their story an American, Lincoln 


Steffens, wrote of them, “I have seen. 


the future, and it works.” And he was 
right. It works! 

Today, two years after victory, we 
know that difficulties have emerged in 
the relations of the two other great 
powers with the Soviet Union. _ We 
can’t have quarrels between the great 
powers—Numbers | and 3 lined up 
against Number 2. (Yes, I know my 
country is Number 3. It takes a bit 
of getting used to after centuries in an- 
other rating. But we're all right.) Any- 
way, you as the democratic citizens of 
the greatest world power, have a cor- 
responding responsibility to see to it, for 
your part, that your government does its 
share in securing an improvement in 
relations. 

Let us look at the position. What is 
this Soviet Union, this new socialist 
world power? Its history is amazing. 
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D. N. PRITT, K.C., M.P., flew to America, 
to take over some of the Dean of Canter- 
bury’s engagements when the latter had to 
cancel his trip because of illness. England’s 
most brilliant lawyer, and a Labor M.P. 
for many years, Mr. Pritt is chairman of 
the British Society for Cultural Relations 
with the USSR. He has written several 
outstanding books on the USSR. It is a 
great privilege to publish this speech made 
at the New York City rally of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship in 
celebration of the November anniversaries. 





It took over a bankrupt and corrupt 
Tsarist tyranny and on its ruins built a 
new world. Let me give you just a sam- 
ple of its building. I visited last year 
the steel town of Magnitogorsk, in the 
Urals. It is so young—sixteen years old 
—that no one who was born there has 
ever yet worked there. It is the great- 
est steel works in the world, outside the 
USA. When its extensions are finished, 
it will be the greatest in the world. The 
Soviet peoples built it, with their own 
hands—and no loans. And in the very 
months of the agony of Stalingrad, hun- 
dreds of boys and girls of school age, 
with a few skilled men to help, built its 


D. N. Pritt 





largest blast-furnace in five months; and 
it works. 

That is only one of many samples; 
and such building is only a small part 
of the history of Soviet progress. 

The Soviet Union has raised the stand- 
ards of living of its peoples from the 
world’s lowest to a level of modest se- 
curity, from which they can take off to 


advance to unprecedented heights. It 


turned the most primitive agricultural 
system in the world into the most ad- 
vanced. It established a new economic 
system under which every scientific or 
industrial development is an unlimited, 
unqualified, blessing, instead of a misery 
and a curse. It ended exploitation of 
man by man, the domination of owners 
of land and money and factory and re- 


sources, the curse of unemployment, the / 


inequality of women, and the inferiority 
and the unjust treatment of colored 


peoples and of all national minorities, — 


including Jews. 

The scientists and planners, the artists 
and actors, the doctors and teachers, the 
factory-workers and the peasants on 
mechanized farms, the soldiers and gen- 
erals and field-marshals, who have made 
their country, out of the ruin and misery 
and chaos of tsarism, into the second 
world power, were almost all the. chil- 
dren of illiterate and backward peasants. 
And the generals made the great mil- 
itary leaders of the great military state 
of Germany look like ignorant school- 
boys, both in strategy and tactics. 


All these achievements were won in | 


the teeth of intervention, of boycott 
from the outer world, and of the terrible 
handicap of having to be incessantly 
ready to repel invasion from the West. 

You Americans haven’t a bad record 
in that early part of the story. You 
saved thousands of the Russians from 
starvation in the early famine years, and 
your specialists took an honorable part 
in the incredibly rapid development of 
their industrial projects.’ And I don't 
believe that you Americans, any mort 
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than my countrymen, wanted armed in- 
tervention against the Soviet Union 
twenty-seven years ago; that was the 
work not of our peoples but of their 
rulers of the time. (We in Britain have 
one or two of them still around in 
London. I heard the one you have in 
mind—I suppose it would be ungenerous 
of me to try to spread the burden by 
reminding you that he had an American 
mother—hinting in the House of Com- 
mons in 1943, yes, 1943, at the pos- 
sibility of a third World War, before he 
had got anywhere near ending the sec- 
ond.) 

When the war caught her, the Soviet 
Union was on the eve of great. peace- 
ful developments. But she was ready 
to meet a war. Whatever the price she 
had always been ready for that. For 
she knew it was coming, from some- 
where in the West. 

The glory of her war effort is part of 
history. No human beings ever fought 
better than these Russians and Georgians 
and Uzbeks and the rest, fought for 
their free country; had it not been free, 
had it been as. some pretend, an iron 
dictatorship, it would have collapsed 
under the attack. 

Several speakers have already remind- 
ed you of Stalingrad. It made its im- 
pression on me, too; but I will tell you 
of only one thing, that will be in your 
minds when people speak grudgingly of 
the Soviet demand for reparations. I 
saw in the tractor plant an assembly 
shop which the retreating Nazis had 
left full of the scrap of ruined machinery. 
Before the Stalingraders could put the 
shop to work again, they had to get 
the scrap out carload by carload. It took 
20,000 carloads. When I saw it, in 
1946, it was just starting work again, 
the finishing touches were being put to it 
by skilled workers who were German 
Prisoners of war. 

I will tell you something of Lenin- 
grad, a city of 3,000,000 people, half the 
size of London. It was besieged for 
1,000 days, and the Nazis threw on it 
twice as much high-explosives as they 
threw on London—and London had 
enough. They lost their water-supply, 
their lighting, their power. A million 
people died—of hunger among other 
things. But they never gave in. 

They had one link with the outer 
world, a line over Lake Ladoga. There 
came a moment when bread was 
desperately needed, and the ice wasn’t 
yet really strong enough; but they asked 
truck-drivers to volunteer. Six hundred 
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volunteered, and drove their unladen 
trucks safely over the ice. Six hundred 
started back, loaded, to return over the 
thin ice to the siege. Less than 200 
arrived, 

I stood at the gate of the old Putilov 
steel works—the Kirov works—and 
looked across to a hill two and one-half 
miles away. That hill was the German 
front-line for three years; they could lob 
their shells into the Kirov works. But, 
in hunger and cold and danger, those 
works never stopped. 

I could talk to you about Leningrad 
for hours; but I must get on with my 
work! Note that, in this terrible war, 
the Soviet Union didn’t only supply 
men. It supplied ninety per cent of its 
own equipment—tanks, guns, aero- 
planes, ammunition. It was glad to be 
helped with lend-lease; but it only had 
one-third as much lend-lease supplies 
from you as Great Britain had. We are 
often told that their troops were not 
told about the help from America. Well, 
I remember a girl in Moscow telling me 
of her visits to the troops immediately 
behind the front-lines, and when I asked 
her what she did there, she replied: “I 
was one of the team of lecturers who 
went up to tell the troops of the aid we 
were getting from America.” 

When the war was over, the peoples 
of the Soviet Union turned to recon- 
struction. How could they do anything 
else? Twenty-five million homeless; 1,- 
700 towns and 70,000 villages destroyed; 
seven million fighting men killed. It is 
reconstruction they think of, not war. 
They know about events abroad, but 
they do not dream of war. I recall, as 
typical, a man at Kiev who stood on the 
hill above the river and talked to me, 
not of the third World War, but of the 
glories of the new developments they 
were planning in his half-ruined city. 
He said, “Come again, come again in 
five years, and we will show you what 
a lovely city we shall have built.” He 
had no thought in his mind that war 
would interrupt his five years’ work. 
When I tell you that story, I tell you 
only one of scores of such tales that I 
listened to all over the Soviet Union. It 
is a land conscious of a tremendous task 
of reconstruction and imbued with an 
equally tremendous confidence. The 
Atlantic Charter, in its four freedoms, 
listed “freedom from fear.” The Soviet 
peoples have that freedom. 

All civilized peoples should seek to 
give their peoples rising standards and 
security; it is almost a touchstone of 


civilization. In the Soviet Union you 
read—it may not all be reported in your 
newspapers, although they have plenty 
of space—week by week, almost, that 
prices fall, that wages rise, that vital 
foodstuffs come off the ration—which 
means a lot to us in Europe; and at the 
end of the present Five-Year Plan real 
wages will be 48 per cent above what 
they were at the end of 1940, the pre- 
war peak. 

In other fields than the directly ma- 
terial, we read, too, that the death pen- 
alty has been abolished because the 
country does not need such strong sanc- 
tions for her protection, and her govern- 
ment stands firm in the affections of the 
people who chose it. 

There are in this world two systems, 
the old and the new, the capitalist and 
the socialist. These two systems have 
to live side by side for a while yet, not 
seeking to impose themselves on each 
other. If they do not, most of us will 
die young. I know they can live to- 
gether. Our friendship in the war 
proved that, and the fact that the whole 
world wants peace demands it and in- 
sures it. The socialist world is a grow- 
ing one, growing inside the Soviet 
Union and outside. The Soviet Union 
fears no problem, for it can overcome 
all problems. It fears no economic 
crisis, for it can’t have one. It fears no 
unemployment, it has forgotten there 
ever was such a tragedy and frustration 
of human dignity. 

When you reflect on these simple, 
sturdy, human, forthright people, when 
you know their friendliness and their 
love of peace as I do, you just cannot 
understand how there could be a quarrel 
with such people. But if you read what 
the press says of them you get a differ- 
ent impression. If what the press says 
is right, they must have changed mys- 
teriously since the war. I say they haven’t 
changed at all. 

One useful test as to whether it is 
they who have changed is to ask: When 
did the atmosphere begin to change? 
When did the Western powers grow 
less cordial towards the allies who had 
fought so well? In my country, at any 
rate, it began to change at the end of 
1944, the moment the reactionaries felt 
that their skins were safe, and they could 
bring their hatred out of cold storage. 
(I remember old Tories in the House 
of Commons asking me-in trembling 
tones in 1942: “Will the Russians hold?” 
Now, my manners are good, except un- 
der stress; and stress is often. present! 
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So I just replied: “Yes, they'll save your 
skins. You don’t deserve it, but they 
will.” Those are the people who are 
now crawling out of the woodwork to 
shout their hostility against the Soviet 
Union.) 

Mr. Lamont said in his speech that the 
change came in this country much 
earlier. Well, I have heard it said that 
the British are a bit slow. Anyway, 
it came in Britain about the end of 
1944—at a time when the Russians were 
showing no such change, but were just 
getting on with the war. I remember, 
in January, 1945, a shrewd observer 
saying to me, “Within two years they 
will be hollering for war against the 
Soviet Union.” I told him he was mad. 
Now I know he was sane. The atmos- 
phere changed to a much worse one, 
of course, when the Americans .and 
sritish informed their ally, who was still 
bleeding to save their skins, that in order 
to make peace secure the secret of the 
atom bomb would be shared with Du- 
pont, but not with Stalin. 

Has the Soviet Union changed? No, 
she has not! And when you read the 
press remember it doesn’t always tell 
you the truth. It reminds me some- 
times of the Irishman who said of an- 
other Irishman, “The man is such a 
liar that you cannot even believe the 
opposite of what he says.” 

Of course, it is not surprising that 
some people worked to break down the 
unity we built in the war. There are 
many in high places who don’t welcome 
the idea of an apparently invincible and 
indestructible socialist state. President 
Roosevelt knew the difficulties ahead 
when at Casablanca in January, 1943, 
he said, “The unity we have made for 
war is nothing to the 
have to build for peace. After the war 
—that is when the cry will come that 
our unity is no longer necessary. That 
is when the job will begin ... in 
earnest.” 

They tell you in the press that the 
Soviet Union is aggressive, expansionist, 
imperialist, that she is communizing half 
Europe. They always tell you stories! 
The average period before they are de- 
bunked is about three months. 

Aggressive? She is a socialist coun- 
try that wants peace. Only capitalist 
countries are doomed by their economic 
structure to be aggressive. That is why 
we have had two world wars in half my 
lifetime, to deal with the aggression of 
capitalist Germany. 

Expansionist? 


unity we will 


The Soviet Union? 
To expand into other people’s countries 
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and markets is again a capitalist habit. 
There is a certain amount of evidence 
on that to be found in the history of 
my country. But any expansion the 
Soviet Union wants to do, she can do at 
home. Her country is so large that a 
train takes ten days to get through it. 
She’s got plenty of room. 

Imperialist? She has freed almost 
more colonial races than Britain. ever 
subjected. She has shown a shining 
example of how not to be imperialist. 
In her land, the former backward and 
oppressed peoples come to the top. There 
is one from Georgia. Perhaps men speak 
loosely of imperialism in terms of mil- 
itary expenditure. Well, think of this 
country of yours for a moment. Who 
threatens the United States? Surely no 
one. It would be foolish to threaten 
her. She is very strong. But she ex- 
pended on military purposes in 1946 
more dollars than all the dollars she had 
spent for military purposes since her 
foundation, if you leave out just the 
actual fighting years of the Civil War 
and the two World Wars. According 
to one calculation, the United States in 
1946 spent 70¢ on the dollar of her 
revenue on military preparation. If we 
leave out some debatable items we can 
get it down to 45¢ on the dollar. And 
no one is threatening her. The Soviet 
Union, who does seem to be threatened, 
is spending 23 kopeks on the ruble, or 
23¢ on the dollar. And she’d like to 
get it down to 3¢, to have more re- 
sources free to get on with her recon- 
struction. 

As for communizing half of Europe, 
remember two things: first, that if she 
were foolish enough to imagine that 
one can make countries Communist or 
Socialist from outside, she could have 
forced one country after another to be- 
come — superficially — Communist in a 
week; but she knows things don’t work 
that way. And, second, there. isn’t a 
country among her neighbors that has 
become a Communist country. In each 
of them there is a popular front govern- 
ment which has a large or small Com- 
munist element, a large or small Social- 
ist element, and generally some Liberals. 
(The right wing is hardly in the pic- 
ture, for always it collaborated with the 
Nazis.) 





We felt it far more important to bring 
you this notable address by Mr. Pritt 
than to publish our usual editorial, which 
this replaces. Furthermore, this issue con- 
tains more material than usual dealing 
with the special international questions. 
on which we ordinarily make editorial 
comment.—J.S. 











I have seen these coalition govern- 
ments at work; they work pretty well; 
and if at times a program recommended 
by the Communists is adopted, it is 
adopted on its merits. Non-Communists 
haven’t a monopoly of political wisdom. 

All the Soviet Union does take care 
about is to be sure there are not in these 
countries governments hostile to Russia. 
She has been invaded from the territories 
of all of them, at least once, and often 
twice. 

Governments hostile to the Soviet 
Union would, moreover, be fascist, and 
she has every right to protect herself 
against such possibilities. 

Well, now, if the Soviet Union hasn’t 
changed, what is wrong? And how are 
we to deal with the position? 

This is an important point. It is the 
most important single foreign relations 
problem of today. We have to face it, 
and—in your country and mine—see 
that we do our best to solve it. The 
Soviet Union will respond all right. She 
is not an angel. I think any of us 
would feel a bit unangelic if we had 
had fourteen nations fighting to destroy 
us in the first four years of our life. If 
we had then been boycotted for the next 
twenty years, and had then had a Munich 
worked on us to see if we could be de- 
stroyed by making Nazi Germany a 
terrifying military power, how would 
we feel? And finally, if we were then 
invaded to a depti which represents 
nearly all the way from New York to 
Chicago, and lost seven million people 
helping to keep another country’s terri- 
tories safe to make atom bombs in, and 
were then told that the best way to keep 
the peace was to refuse to tell us any- 
thing about atom bombs, how would we 
feel? Of course, the press can make 
her seem awkward now and then, but 
when you check up on what happens, 
say at the United Nations, you will find 
that really the point of view she is put- 
ting sincerely and honestly often seems 
to be the right one. And if your press, 
like ours, keeps on saying: “Mr. Molotov 
said ‘No’,” remember that when two 
gentlemen disagree it is just as easy to 
say that Mr. Marshall says “No” as to 


‘say that Mr. Molotov says “No.” Mr. 


Molotov’s country certainly has no mo- 
tive for saying No unless it is clear 
that to say Yes would be to agree to 
some disastrous policy. 


I would like to say a few words about 
one particular awkwardness called the 
“veto”; it is really the principle of una 


(Continued on page 29) 
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THE DEVIL and JIMMY BYRNES 


“The most baffling, incredible and terrifying document to come 


from the pen of a responsible American official in many years.” 


by FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


Ly: OCTOBER 15, 1947, Harper 
and Brothers published James F. 
Byrnes’ Speaking Frankly, part of which 
is being serialized in the New York 
Herald Tribune and all of which has 
aroused widespread comment at home 
and abroad. The scope of the comment 
is amply justified. This is the most im- 
portant and revealing book on USS. 
foreign policy to appear since the war. 
[t is a record of experience and a con- 
fession of faith by the chief architect of 
that policy. It is also the most baffling, 
incredible and terrifying document to 
come from the pen of a responsible 
American official in many years. 


Man and Nemesis: Let no one 
suppose that this is merely another out- 
break of symptoms in the current epi- 
demic of anti-Soviet hysteria and D.T.’s. 
Mr. Byrnes is a man of reason who all 
his life has sought peace through com- 
promise. He is mild, modest, almost 
mouse-like—albeit not without Irish 
pride and temper, as shown by his de- 
mand for Henry Wallace’s dismissal 
irom the Cabinet after his public criti- 
cism of Mr. Byrnes’ policies. This shrewd 
South Carolinian was, successively, 
altar-boy (before he turned Episco- 
palian), local politician, Congressman, 
lawyer, Senator, Supreme Court Justice, 
Director of Economic Stabilization, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, and Secre- 
tary of State (July, 1945-January, 1947). 
Few men have served their country 
more ably or been more honored by it. 
Here is no Bullitt, Earle, Luce or Burn- 
nam. Mr. Byrnes, I am wholly con- 
vinced, is a citizen of good will, a 
genuine Christian in the best sense, a 
splendid American, a Roosevelt “New 
Dealer” (though he may not now like 
the term), and a mover and thinker who 
is devoutly concerned, to a degree: rare 
among public servants, with the welfare 
of his countrymen and of all the world’s 
people. 

It is precisely these attributes which 
give to his work and words an appall- 
ing quality of nightmarish insanity 
which, if uncured, can leave no hope 
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“F.D.R., unlike his successor, wanted a settle- 
ment for peace and not occasions for con- 
flict. Mr. Byrnes does not understand the 
course. Franklin D. Roosevelt's course was to 
treat the Soviet Union as an equal, to 
minimize frictions, and to adjust differences 
by discussion and compromise—all of which 


was diametrically opposed to the course of 
President Truman, . .” 


whatever for the survival of civilized 
mankind. The reader who knows no 
more of the diplomatic record than 
what is told in the book or is vaguely 
remembered from headlines will scarcely 
detect the element of madness here. Yet 
here it is—poisonous, pathological and 
pathetic—to such a degree as to justify 
completely the gloomiest prognoses of a 
Spengler or a Toynbee regarding demo- 
cratic statesmanship in decadent civiliza- 
tions. By some subtle magic, Jimmy 
Byrnes—who, unlike Faust, has no com- 
prehension of what he has done—has 
sold his mind and soul to the dark god 
variously known as Beelzebub, Satan 
or Mephistopheles. 





FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN,  distin- 
guished professor of political economy and 
government, has been on the faculty of 
leading American universities. He is the 
author of many outstanding books on 
European and world affairs, of which the 
latest is Soviet Politics at Home and Abroad. 


Split Personality: In its gen- 
eral tone, however, the book sounds de- 
ceptively sane. Byrnes’ contacts with 
Soviet leaders began at the Yalta Con- 
ference of February, 1945, to which 
Roosevelt insisted he come. They con- 
tinued through the Potsdam Conference, 
the deadlocked September meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, the suc- 
cessful session of the Three Foreign 
Ministers in Moscow in December, the 
U.N. Assembly in London in January, 
1946, the Paris meetings of Foreign 
Ministers in spring and summer, the 
Paris Peace Conference of July-October, 
1946, and the New York Council session 
of December where five peace treaties 
were finally approved. He warmly en- 
dorses Stalin’s view that “it is our duty 
to see that our relations in peace-time 
are as strong as they have been in war.” 
(p. 44) Stalin he describes as “a very 
likeable person” (p. 45) and Molotov as 
able, shrewd, gracious, persistent and 
exasperating. 

Byrnes recounts instance after in- 
stance of Soviet concessions and com- 
promises. He is flatly opposed to Amer- 
ican intervention in China. “The best 
course is to withdraw,” to retain our 
“reservoir of goodwill” and remain “on 
the side of progress in Asia.” (p. 229) 
While he never admits that he himself 
was ever wrong, he grants that “many 
issues admit of honest differences of 
opinion. We cannot and must not claim 
infallibility for our policy decisions.” 
(p. 312) 

The problem of explaining Mr. Byrnes 
arises from numerous other passages 
where endorsement is given to almost 
all the clichés about the Soviet Union 
which are the stock-in-trade of the 
Russophobes and Red-baiters of govern- 
ment, business, press and radio with 
purposes of their own to serve. Mr. 
Byrnes’ purposes, one would like to be- 
lieve, are of a different order. But his 
sales technique is suspiciously similar. 
In mealy-mouthed self-righteousness, he 
paints a portrait of American diplomacy 
dedicated consistently to peace, democ- 
racy, freedom and rectitude and con- 
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stantly obstructed in its quest for virtue 
by Soviet wickedness. Russian “expan- 
sionism” is alarming and clearly sinful, in 
contrast to American expansionism which 
is at once noble and non-existent. Rus- 
sian expansionism, it seems, is old. Karl 
Marx is quoted against it. Bolshevik 
expansionism is more dangerous than 
Tsarist expansionism because it has an 
“aggressive ideology.” “Greece is ap- 
parently their first objective.” Italy may 
be next. “I do not doubt that their 
ultimate goal is to dominate, in one way 
or another, all of Europe.” (p. 295) 
Therefore “firmness” is needed, the 
Truman Doctrine is “correct,” although 
somewhat “nervous” (p. 302), the so- 
called Marshall Plan is excellent, Hun- 
gary must be rescued, etc. Here again, 
between the lines of Mr. Byrnes’ un- 
emotional prose, the Red Monster is 
reaching out menacingly to gobble up 
all of God’s children, and all good men 
and true must rally to halt its fiendish 
onrush and save Christianity, Capitalism 
and Civilization from annihilation. 
The present writer has repeatedly 
written and said that these views are not 
only utterly nonsensical but that their 
propagation is dangerous to the point of 
criminality. I propose to continue speak- 
ing and writing to the same effect so 
long as freedom of speech survives. The 
question as to why Americans believe 
these falsehoods is easily answered: they 
have been assured of their truth by most 
of their newspapers and periodicals, by 
almost all commentators still broadcast- 
ing, by many of their clergymen, and 
by virtually all of their public leaders, 
including Mr. Byrnes. The question as 
to why (or whether) Mr. Byrnes be- 
lieves them to be true is more complex. 
But it merits exploration. Fortunately, 
such exploration is possible because Mr. 
Byrnes has a conscience and a feeling 
for accuracy and honesty. He does not 
confine himself, as do most others of this 
school, to mere affirmation and defama- 
tion. His “evidence” is nowhere plainly 
stated in one place, but is scattered 
through the book. It deserves evaluation. 


Double Standard: Mr. Byrnes 
is rightly troubled by “violations of 
pledges.” The Yalta accords, for exam- 
ple, were “useful” because they are “the 
basis on which we have shown the world 
that Russian actions in Eastern Europe 
have been in violation of Russia’s pledged 
word.” (p. 34) The Potsdam agreements 
“did make the conference a_ success 
but the violation of these agreements 
has turned success into failure.” (p. 87) 
As for the Moscow accords of December, 
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1945, had they been “as favorable to the 
Soviet Union as some critics have 
charged, the Soviets would not have 
violated them. And the fact that ever 
since we have ‘been protesting against 
these violations indicates that they were 
in the best interests of the liberated 
States.” (p.239) Leaving aside this curious 
non-sequitur (one of many in the book), 
what is the basis of the contention, now 
accepted as a truism by the government 
and many of the people of the USA, 
that the USSR has violated its pledges? 

Its essence is simply that when Wash- 
ington’s interpretation of an agreement 
differs from Moscow’s interpretation, the 
former is obviously right and the latter 
obviously wrong. If America and Britain 
define “democracy,” “free elections” or 
“Fascists” in one way and the Soviet 
Union defines them in another, the same 
rule holds. In sober fact when an agree- 
ment calls for “joint assistance” and 
refers to “joint responsibilities” to be 
discharged “when in the opinion of the 
three governments, conditions make such 
action necessary,” all logic and law pre- 
scribe that the action in question is to 
be taken when the three governments 
are agreed and that none can properly 
be taken when they are not agreed. Not 
so, however, with Mr. Byrnes and the 
State Department. Under the Truman 
dispensation such pledges mean that 
when there is no agreement Moscow 
must do what Washington and London 
demand—and if it refuses, it is guilty of 
a breach of faith. 

Is it conceivable that the USA or 
Britain has ever violated pledges? Hard- 
ly. Frankness obliges Mr. Byrnes to 
note that the U.S. agreed to the admis- 
sion of Argentina to the U.N. at San 
Francisco in violation (said Stalin) of 
Roosevelt’s statement at Yalta. He 
quotes Stalin on the Polish question as 
saying: “Even though the Russians are 
simple people, the West often makes 
the mistake of regarding them as fools.” 


"There was in fact an agreement that Eastern Europe and the Balkans north of Greece | 
should be regarded as a Soviet security zone. . . . Byrnes and Bevin repudiated it.” | 


The Foreign Ministers of the Big Three meet in Moscow. 
Ernest Bevin, of Britain; Vyacheslav Molotov, the USSR, and James F. Byrnes, USA. 





































(p. 62) At San Francisco, moreover, 
Stettinius asserted that the USSR was 
“eligible” to receive a territory as a U.N, 
Trusteeship. . But when Molotov later 
suggested that the USSR might receive 
a territory as a U.N. Trusteeship, this, 
Mr. Byrnes implies, was clear evidence 
of perfidy and sinful ambition. On 
September 15, 1944, Roosevelt and 
Churchill at Quebec “approved the 
Morgenthau plan” for Germany (p. 184), 
but the subsequent repudiation not only 
of its details but of its purposes in Wash- 
ington and London, is somehow not a 
repudiation of the pledged word. Mr. 
Byrnes solemnly agreed in Moscow, De- 
cember 28, 1945, to “non-interference: 
in the internal affairs of China” and to 
“withdrawal of Soviet and American 
forces from China at the earliest prac- 
tical moment.” There has been no Soviet 
intervention in China. Soviet troops 
have long sifce been withdrawn. The 


_U.S. has intervened to the tune of bil- 


lions of dollars. American troops are 
still there. By a logic never explained, 
this also adds up, ‘mirabile dictu, not to 
an American but to a Soviet breach of 


faith! 


Mendacity by Deletion: This 
persistent use of two scales in which to 
weigh American and Soviet policies is 
matched by a number of arazing omis- 
sions in Mr. Byrnes’ record—none of 
them, I believe, a product of deliberate 
deception, but all of them a result of 
that familiar process whereby the mind, 
when worried by fears of guilt, sup 
presses into the unconscious all memory 
of the sources of anxiety. There is, for 
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example, no mention of Henry Wallace's 
arguments against Byrnes’ policies and 
no effort to answer them. The presen 























tragic impasse in American-Soviet rela 











tions had its chief original source 1 
Byrnes’ statement of August 18, 1945; 
seconded by Bevin’s speech of Augus 
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in the name of “democracy,” opened the 
diplomatic and propaganda campaign, 
which has continued ever since, to oust 
Soviet influence from Eastern Europe 
and the Balkans. A highlight of this 
campaign, and a direct precursor of the 
Truman Doctrine, was Churchill’s “iron 
curtain” speech in Fulton, Mo., March 
5, 1946. Not even a one-page outline of 
post-war diplomacy would be worth the 
paper it is written on without mention 
of these statements of purpose. But, 
incredibly in a book of 300 pages, Mr. 
Byrnes does not mention any of them 
even once, much less discuss their im- 
port or impact. Neither does he indicate 
how and why the French and Chinese 
Foreign Ministers in London (Septem- 
ber, 1945) consistently voted against 
Molotov and with Bevin and Byrnes. He 
presents (p. 407) American recognition 
of the Provisional Governments of Aus- 
tria (October 20, 1945) and Hungary 
(November 2) as gestures of friendship 
toward Moscow, with no mention of the 
fact that Vienna, early in October, had 
yielded to Anglo-American pressure in 
rejecting a Soviet proposal for a joint 
oil company and that the anti-Soviet 
Small Landowners’ Party won the Buda- 
pest municipal elections of October 7. 
Perhaps the most glaring omission of 
all in these pages is the ghastly cost of 
the war to the Soviet Union. Nowhere 
is this crucial determinant of Soviet 
policy more than hinted at. Mr. Byrnes 


speaks for a nation which grew wealthy 
on the war to one which was fearfully 
devastated and impoverished and gave 


g thirty lives for every American life 


sacrificed to defeat the foe. Yet Mr. 
Byrnes can say that Soviet proposals for 
teparations from current German pro- 
uction are “inexcusable” and that “we 
(sic) should realize that, modern war 
ing what it is, it is short-sighted and 
futile for any country to seek approxi- 


“When an agreement calls for ‘joint assistance’ and refers to ‘joint responsibilities’ to be 
discharged ‘when in the opinion of the three governments, conditions make such actions 
necessary,’ all logic and law prescribe that the action in question is to be taken when the 
three governments are agreed and that none can properly be taken when they are not 


agreed. Not so, however, with Mr. Byrnes and the State Department. Under the Truman 
dispensation such pledges mean that when there is no agreement Moscow must do what 


Washington and London demand—and if it refuses, it *s guilty of a breach of faith." 


The wartime Big Three, at Yalta (beow) and the Potsdam Conference (bottom) where pledges 
directly concerning the world situation today were entered into by the three States. 

















































mate compensation for losses it has sus- 
tained.” (p. 86) He is also silent on the 
refusal of his government to grant any 
post-war loans or credits to the USSR 
while pouring out billions for Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany and Japan. With 
commendable candor but unbelievable 
pettiness, he does note, however (pp. 
143-4), that when he saw Czechoslovak 
delegates at Paris applaud Vyshinsky’s 
criticism of American “dollar diploma- 


cy,” he “immediately cabled instructions 
to the- State Department to stop the 
extension of credits to Czechoslovakia.” 
He also told Jan Masaryk how “shocked” 
he was by the fact that Prague had 
proposed to transfer a portion of the 
credit to Romania at a profit. Yet on 
the next page he admits, as a “slight 
mitigation” of Czechoslovak sin, that a 


US. Treasury Department official in 


Prague had been asked about the Ro- 
manian transaction and had made no 
objection. The credit was never re- 
newed ... 


Mendacity by Distortion: 
Misrepresentation is as effective as omis- 
sion in gilding the lily of delusion. On 
page 38 Byrnes attributes to Roosevelt at 
Yalta a statement that Sumner Welles 
made a “mistake” in telling the Latin 
American Republics merely to break re- 
lations with Germany rather than de- 
clare war. “Never,” wrote Mr. Welles in 
reply, October 21, “during the years I 
served under the President did the De- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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WHAT IS 


MaeArthur Up To? 


Evidence shows U.S. occupation policy trying 


to build Japan as a great anti-Soviet 


HORTLY after the Allied Council 

was established in Tokyo, General 
Kuzma Derevyenko, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, asked a question. The Coun- 
cil, which consists of representatives of 
the four big powers, was set up to advise 
MacArthur on occupation policy. Dere- 
vyenko, a quiet, soft-spoken man, wanted 
to know what MacArthur’s headquarters 
had done to purge the fascists in Japan. 
There was nothing very unusual about 
the question. But in GHQ the question 
created a mild revolution. 

Up to that time, the occupation had 
been a one-man show. For almost a year, 
MacArthur had run Japan by himself. 
This was the first time that anyone had 
challenged his rule. To MacArthur, the 
question was impudent, a threat to recog- 
nized authority. MacArthur was de- 
termined to put the “trouble maker” in 
his place. 

At the next meeting of the Council, 
General Courtney Whitney, head of 
MacArthur’s Government Section, ap- 
peared with a stack of papers as thick as 
a telephone book. Whitney, a bald, red- 
faced man, is MacArthur’s closest ad- 
viser and is notorious in Tokyo for his 
Soviet-baiting. In a voice filled with 
mock indignation, he accused General 
Derevyenko of sullying the fair name of 
the Supreme Commander and declared 
that he intended to speak “all summer, 
if necessary,” to remove the blot. He 
then promptly proceeded to turn the 
Council meeting into a circus. Speaking 
with exasperating slowness, he read off 
the names of more than 160 organiza- 
tions that had been banned in Japan. 
First, he read them in English, and then, 
very slowly, in Japanese. Occasionally he 
would pause, and, turning to the Soviet 
delegate, would ask cuttingly: 

“Am I reading too fast?” 

After that Whitney read off a vast 
quantity of miscellaneous material which 
the delegates were already familiar with. 
He spoke all day. Both the Soviet dele- 
gate and W. MacMahon Ball, the British 
representa‘ive, protested against Whit- 
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ney’s antics, but to no avail. Still main- 
taining his air of injured innocence, 
Whitney insisted on continuing his per- 
formance. 

Whitney’s performance was part of 
a deliberate plan to thwart the work of 
the Council. About the same time that he 
spoke, other key officials in GHQ were 
instructed to follow the same strategy 
when they appeared before the Council. 
“We were told to keep on talking until 
everybody in the room falls asleep,” one 
official told me. 

After Whitney’s appearance, the plan 
was dropped. His performance was so 
crude that even the American correspond- 
ents were embarrassed by it. Since that 
time, MacArthur has relied on other 
strategies to maintain his one-man rule 
in Japan. He has tried to keep the Coun- 
cil tied up on intricate questions of pro- 
cedure. He has refused to give the Coun- 
cil members information, and, in general, 
has attempted to by-pass the Allied body. 
Since the Council is supposed to pass on 
all major directives, MacArthur has fol- 
lowed a policy of not issuing any direc- 
tives. Instructions to the government are 
given “infermally.” During the last year, 
not one of the Council’s recommenda- 
tions has been accepted by the Supreme 
Commander. 

For the last two years, the American 
State Department and the American 
press have been frantically trying to es- 
tablish some kind of “moral basis” for 
our policy of pushing around our Allies 
in Japan. They want to justify the ways 
of MacArthur to God and man. Accord- 
ing to the American press, the United 
States won the war against Japan by 
itself; we are, therefore, “entitled” to rule 
Japan alone. Our newspapers 
mounted a furious campaign to show 
that our Allies, particularly the Soviet 
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by DAVID ARNOLD 


Union, played little or no part in defeat- 
ing Japanese fascism. 

Russia doesn’t disagree entirely with 
this viewpoint. It has conceded that the 
United States played a dominant role in 
the Pacific war. This doesn’t mean, how- 
ever, that the USSR was not an impor- 
ant factor in the victory over Japan. 

The waz against the Axis was one war. 
The United States was free to throw its 


‘army into the battle against Japan only 


because the Soviet Union pinned down 
the bulk of the Axis forces in Europe. 

The Soviet Union, however, played 
a very direct role in the war against 
Tojo. It is not generally known that the 
Red Army immobilized more ‘Japanese 
troops thar. the United States engaged 
during the entire war and that these 
troops were the best-trained and _best- 
equipped unit in the Japanese army. 
Although Russia did not enter the Pacific 
war until the very end, the militarist 
regime was always expecting an attack. 
All during the war, the crack Kwantung 
army—consisting of about 750,000 men 
—was held in readiness for a Russian 
move. Our fight through the jungle 
islands of the Pacific would have been 
infinitely more difficult, if these troops 
had been available to join in the battles 
for the Philippines, New Guinea, Iwo 
Jima. 

But the Soviet Union began its fight 
against Japanese fascism long before 
Pearl’ Harbor. It began the struggle 
shortly after the Revolution. Recogniz- 
ing the young Soviet Republic as a threat 
and hungry for the vast natural resources 
east of the Urals, the Japanese army it- 
vaded Russia not long after the Bolshe- 
viks came. to power. The failure of this 
expedition delayed the plans of the Jap 
anese war machine for many years. It 
not cnly prevented Japan from obtail- 
ing many strategic raw materials, but 
also damaged the prestige of the milita 
rist regime within Japan. 

While the United States was helping 
to build up Japanese militarism 
shipments of scrap iron and high octane 
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gasoline during the thirties, there were 
full-scale battles between the Soviet 
Union and Japan. In an attempt to test 
Russian strength, Japan sent “patrols” 
into Outer Mongolia and the Soviet 
Union. Later, these “patrols” included 
entire regiments as well as tank units. 
The Japanese incursions at Changkufeng 
and Khalkingol in 1938 and 1939 were 
no mere border incidents but outright 
provocation to war. All of these attacks 
were repulsed by the Red Army. These 
defeats also helped to slow up the plans 
of the Tokyo war machine. 

There is more than personal vanity 
and ambition involved in MacArthur's 
attempt to turn Japan into his personal 
empire. 

All the policies of the occupation have 
been shaped toward building Japan into 
a great anti-Soviet base. 

It. is for this reason that the next 
war will be an air war, an atomic war. 
Japan could serve as the jumping-off 
point with the Ryukus, the Philippines, 
etc., serving as rear bases. From Japan, 
one member of MacArthur’s General 
Staff declared, American planes would 
be able to bomb “as far north as the 
Maritime Provinces and as far south as 
Lake Baikal.” Japan, he added, would 
also serve as a forward staging area, a 
supply base and as a workshop. 

MacArthur has carefully preserved the 
foundations of the old order intact. 
Out of a country containing 70,000,- 
000 people, only about twenty-five 
major war criminals have been ar- 
rested. A number of others were under 
arrest at one time, but one by one they 


have been quietly—very quietly—re- 


leased. Recently fifteen top militarist 
leaders were set free without even an 


announcement from MacArthur’s head- 
quarters. The Emperor, who signed the 
declaration of war against the United 
States, has never been tried and there is 
no intention of trying him. Not long 
ago, Allied headquarters refused to allow 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “The Mikado” to 
be produced, because the show might 
have increased anti-Emperor sentiment in 
Japan. None of the big Japanese monop- 
olists have been arrested. 

MacArthur’s so-called “purge” order 
has been a farce. Only 900 fascist officials 
were removed from office as a result of 
the order. Most of the members of the 
present Japanese cabinet held high posts 
under Tojo. Hitoshi Ashida, the foreign 
minister, was a militarist diplomat. 
Suehirio Nishio, chief cabinet Secretary 
and perhaps the most powerful man in 
the new government, was a Diet mem- 
ber throughout the war as well as the 
leader of Tojo’s “labor-front” organiza- 
tions. Other cabinet members held 
equally important positions during the 
militarist regime. 

The big monopolists were the foun- 
dation of Japanese militarism. Shortly 
after the war ended, MacArthur’s head- 
quarters announced a dramatic plan for 
breaking up the big trusts, but very lit- 
tle has been done to carry out this pro- 
gram. A recent GHQ announcement 
admitted that only four out of sixty-four 
major trusts have been dissolved, and 
it is doubtful if even these four are still 
not functioning behind the scenes. A 
heavy tax program was also announced 
at one time, but although eighteen 
menths have gone by, no taxes have as 
yet been collected. Today the big finan- 
cial families still continue to dominate 
Japan’s economic and political life. 


The Allied Council for Japan at a session in the Meiji Building, in Tokyo 


MacArthur’s plan for building Japan 
into an anti-Soviet base is one of the 
main reasons for this tender attitude to- 
ward the monopolists. This was made 
clear one day during a secret GHQ staff 
conference on Japanese industry. Accord- 
ing to Mark Gayn, Chicago Sun corre- 
spondent, representatives of the General 
Staff and the State Department fought 
the proposal. “We may need a strong 
Japan some day,” declared a representa- 
tive of the General Staff. He didn’t 
elaborate the statement, but there was no 
doubt what he was referring to. 

The reparations program has also 
been drawn up to fit in with this plan 
for a “strong Japan.” Shortly after the 
war ended, a commission headed by 
Ambassador Edwin Pauley was sent out 
to Japan to make a reparations survey. 
In his report, Pauley recommended a 
program which would have effectively 
destroyed Japan’s war potential as well 
as compensating our allies, at least in 
part, for the damages they suffered as 
a result of Japanese aggression. 

Pauley’s report, however, did not fit 
in with MacArthur’s program for a 
“strong Japan.” A new—and more do- 
cile—commission was appointed to draw 
up the kind of program that MacArthur 
wanted. The commission obeyed the 
Master’s Voice. The so-called “Strike 
Plan” omits many of the industries for- 
merly earmarked for reparations and 
leaves Japan as the dominant industrial 
nation in the Far East. At the same 
time, MacArthur—ably assisted by 
American Big Business—has undertaken 
an ambitious program to rebuild Jap- 
anese industries destroyed in our air 
raids. As a result of MacArthur’s policy, 
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Following are excerpts from Soviet 
Foreign Minister Molotov’s address in 
‘ Moscow on November 6, as broadcast 
by ‘the Moscow radio in Russian and 
translated by the Soviet Monitor, London. 


AX real friends of peace—and they 
' constitute the majority of people 
of any country—can rely on the fact 
that the Soviet Union will defend to the 
end the interests of universal peace. 

In accordance with that peaceful 
policy, the Soviet Union stands for the 
all-embracing development of interna- 
tional cooperation. 


U.S. and USSR Can Cooperate 


Comrade Stalin profoundly elucidated 
our foreign policy in his talk with the 
well-known American, Harold Stassen. 
They (the Soviet Union and the United 
States) can, of course, cooperate with 
each other, said Stalin. The difference be- 
tween them was not important as far 
as collaboration was concerned. The 
economic systems in Germany and the 
United States were alike, nevertheless 
war broke out between them. 

The economic systems of the. U. S. A. 
and the Soviet Union were different, 
said Stalin, but they did not fight each 
other but collaborated during the war. 
If two different systems could col- 
laborate during the war why could they 
not collaborate in peacetime? Naturally, 
it should be understood that, provided 


there was the desire to collaborate, col- 


laboration was perfectly possible with — 


different economic systems. But if 
there was no desire to collaborate, then 
—even with economic systems which 
were alike—states and people might 
be fighting each other. 

The Soviet Union has invariably car- 
ried out, and is carrying out, the 
policy of peace and international col- 
laboration. Such are the relations of the 
Soviet Union with all the countries which 
evince a desire to collaborate. 

The policy outlined by Comrade 
Stalin is opposed at present by another 
policy, based on quite different prin- 
ciples. Here we can talk first and fore- 
most of the foreign policy of the United 
States, as well as that of Great Britain. 


Truman and Marshall Programs 
Possibly there exists in the United 
States a program of economic develop- 
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now, the combined British-American — 


ment of the country for some period 
ahead. However, the press has not yet 
announced anything about this, although 
press conferences take place there quite 
frequently. On the other hand, much 
noise is being spread about various 
American projects, connected now with 
the. Truman Doctrine, now with the 
Marshall plan. 

Reading of all these American plans 
for aid to Europe, aid to China, and 
so on, one might think that the do- 
mestic problems of the United States 
have long ago been solved, and that now 
it is only a question of America’s put- 
ting the affairs of other states in order, 
dictating its policy to them and even the 
composition of their governments. 

In reality, matters are not like that. 
If the ruling circles of the U. S. A. had 
no cause for anxiety concerning do- 
mestic affairs, especially in connection 
with an approaching economic crisis, 
there would not be such a superfluity 
of economic projects of U. S. A. expan- 
sion, which in their turn are based on 
the aggressive military-political plans of 
American imperialism. 

Now they no longer hide the fact 
that the United States of America, not 
infrequently together with Great Britain, 
is acquiring ever new naval and air 
bases in all parts of the globe, and even 
adapts whole states for such aims, es- 
pecially if closely situated to the Soviet 
Union. 

Who does not complain about the 
pressure of American imperialism in that 
respect? Even if the governments of 
certain big states of Europe, Asia and 
America preserve a kind of stolid silence 
in regard to this matter, it is clear that 
certain small states are faced by an ab- 
solutely intolerable position. Denmark, 
for instance, cannot achieve the restora- 
tion of her national sovereignty over 
Greenland, which the Americans do not 
want to leave after the end of the war. 
Egypt legitimately demands the with- 
drawal of British troops from her ter- 
ritory. Britain refuses, and America sup- 
ports the British imperialists in these 
matters also. 

It is, however, clear that the creation 
of military bases in various parts of 
the world is not designed for defense 
purposes, but as a preparation for ag- 
gression. It is also clear that if, up to 


_ tested against this, having twice pub- 
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General Staff, created during the second — 
World War, has been maintained, this 4 
is not being done for peace-loving pur- | 
poses, but for the purpose of intimidat- | 
ing with the possibility of new ag. 
gression. A 

It would be a good thing for all this” 
to be known to the American people, | 
for under the so-called Western free. | 
dom of the press, when almost all” 
newspapers and radio stations are in” 
the hands of small cliques, the aggres- 
sive cliques of the capitalists and their” 
servitors, it is difficult for the people 
to know the real truth. 


Atom Bomb No Secret 

It is interesting that in expansionist 
circles of the U. S. A. a new, peculiar 
sort of illusion is widespread; while 
having no faith in their internal 
strength, faith is placed in the secret 
of the atom bomb; although this secret | 
has long ceased to exist. } 

Evidently the imperialists need this 
faith in the atom bomb which, as is 
known, is not a means of defense but 
a weapon of aggression. Many are in- 
dignant that the U. S. A. and Great 
Britain hamper the United Nations from 
adopting a final decision in the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons. During this 
year British scientists have twice pro 
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lished statements in which they express 
dissatisfaction at the fact that Britain 
only says “ditto” to the United States in 
this matter. 

And that is fully understandable, 
since the peoples of . America and 
Britain, no less than other peoples, are 
interested in introducing both the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
general reduction of armaments. 

At the same time one should under- 
stand that the refusal to prohibit the 
atomic weapon covers the imperialists 
with shame and sets against them all 
honest people, all peoples. Ps 

Or take the question of the wat- 
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mongers. Despite all the efforts of the sa 
American and other expansionists, the ” 
General Assembly unanimously decided ra 
to condemn propaganda for a new wat. 
At the same time the discussion showed ee 
that it is necessary to strengthen still - 
further the struggle against the wat : ; 





mongers and against their patrons who 
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execute the will of the aggressive and 
greedy profiteers, the top capitalist mul- 
timillionaires, and who do not take the 
interests of their peoples into account. 


War Profits of U.S. Industry 


It is well known that the industry of 
the United States of America in the 
period between the two world wars has 
grown, although its development pro- 
ceeded extremely unevenly and twice 
fell considerably below the level of 1913. 
For all that, during the second World 
War American industry grew rapidly, 
became inflated and began to yield 
enormous profits to the capitalists and 
state revenues, which American state 
monopoly capitalism is putting into cir- 
culation and applying to exert pressure 
everywhere in Europe and China, in 
Greece and Turkey, in South America 
and in the Middle East. 

Certainly there are not a few who 
like to make use of a war situation. 

Successes in-the utilization of the war 
situation are, of course, plentiful. But 
what has this to do with the interests 
of the people? The interests of the 
people are of course radically different 
from the interests of the instigators of a 
new world war. All these facts testify 
to the striving of American imperialism 
to take advantage of the post-war dif- 
ficulties of certain states, to impose its 
will on them under the banner of un- 
solicited American guidance and to 
pave the way for- the world domination 
of the United States of America. 

This by no means justifies calcula- 
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tions on the possibility of avoiding 
growing internal difficulties, of averting 
the advance of a profound economic 
crisis and the ever intensifying split of 
the U, S. A. into two main groupings: 
the imperialist grouping, which—at the 
moment—is making a lot of noise in the 
foreground, and the democratic group- 
ing, which holds the future. 

The appetites of the imperialists know 
no bounds. For the sake of achieving 
their narrow aims, they are ready to 
trample under foot democratic rights in 
their own country and also: the rights 
and sovereignty of other states. 

The lessons of the downfall of Fascist 
Germany, which trampled on the demo- 
cratic- forces and exceeded all bounds 
in its striving for world domination, as 
one can see, taught nothing to those 
who now, with such blindness, are 
tearing after the domination of the 
whole world. 


Pact Violations 


Today the ruling circles of the U.S. A. 
and Great Britain head one interna- 
tional grouping, which has as its aim 
the consolidation of capitalism and the 
achievement of the dominations of these 
countries over other peoples. These coun- 
tries are headed by imperialist and. anti- 
democratic forces in international af- 
fairs, with the active participation of 
certain Socialist leaders in ~ several 
European states. 

The policy of the Soviet Union is 
based on opposite principles, on the 
principle of respect for the sovereignty 
of all states, big and small, on the 
principle of non-intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other states. 

Take, for example, the German ques- 
tion. If in the post-war period Ameri- 
ca and Britain had adhered to all the 
principles—let us say, for example, the 
democratic principles—of the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences on the German 
question, which made possible and fruit- 
ful the collaboration of the great Allies 
against Hitlerite Germany, with the 
aim of liquidating the remnants of 
fascism, then collaboration between the 
Soviet Union, the, U. S. A. and Britain 
would also today produce good results. 

But the U. S. A. and Britain have 
departed from these democratic prin- 
ciples and have violated the decisions 
jointly taken. This can be said with 
regard to such radical questions as the 
democratization and demilitarization of 
Germany, and the payment of reparations 
to countries which suffered from Ger- 
man occupation. 

As a result of post-war Anglo-Ameri- 


can policy the British and American 
zones of occupation of Germany were 
united into a jointly administered bi- 
zonal territory—which has been given 
the name of “Bi-zonia” in the press— 
so that an Anglo-American policy could 


‘be unilaterally carried out there inde- 


pendently of the Control Council, in 
which representatives of all four occu- 
pying powers participate. 

Our representatives in Germany are 
today virtually concerned only with the 
Soviet zone. A situation has arisen 
which cannot but produce alarm among 
the German people also, since, as the 
result of the Anglo-American policy, 
there exists the joint zone and other 
zones, but there is no Germany, no 
single German state. 

The Soviet Union considers it neces- 
sary that the decisions of the Yalta and 
Potsdam conferences on the German 
question, decisions which provided for 
the restoration of Germany as a single, 
democratic state, should be put into ef- 
fect. Moreover, in the Soviet Union it 
is entirely understood that the joint 
zone is not Germany and that the 
German people has a right to the 
existence of its own state, which, it goes 
without saying, must be a democratic 
state and must not create the threat of 
new aggression for other peace-loving 
states. 

At the present time there exists the 
Anglo-American plan—by giving some 
alms to calm the population of the 
Anglo-American zone of Germany—for 
basing themselves here on the former 
capitalists who were recently the Hit- 
lerite support, and for utilizing with 
their aid the joint zone with its Ruhr 
industrial basin as a threat against those 
countries which do not display slavish 
submissiveness with regard to the Anglo- 
American plans for domination in 
Europe. 

But these adventurists’ plans, based 
on Germany, will lead to nothing good 
and it goes without saying, will be re- 
jected by democratic Europe. 

From the example of the German 
question, one can see how widely pres- 
ent day Anglo-American principles 
diverge from the principles of the Soviet 
state, how Anglo-American principles 
are steeped in open imperialism, while 
the Soviet stands firmly on democratic 
positions. 

The Soviet Union, in common with 
other democratic states, stands for peace 
and international collaboration on demo- 
cratic principles. Under present condi- 
tions, this demands the uniting of all 

(Continued on page 26) 
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OUR VISIT 
10 
NT ALA 


by 
KONNI ZILLIACUS 


HE visit to Stalin was a last min- 

ute surprise. We eight Labor 
M.Ps had, it is true, let the Soviet Em- 
bassy in London know long before our 
departure for our voyage to Eastern 
Europe that we very much wanted to 
see the Soviet Prime Minister, Generalis- 
simo Stalin, and had written a letter to 
the Generalissimo asking whether we 
could see him. 

But we got no reply and we learned 
that Stalin was still in his summer res- 
idence near Sochi on the Black Sea, a 
thousand miles away. 

The last day of our stay arrived. Our 
bags were packed and places had been 
booked on the plane leaving for Poland 
early next morning. Our last appoint- 
ment was with Foreign Minister Mol- 
otov. We spent three hours with him. 
And then, just as we were saying good- 
bye he sprung it on us that Stalin was 
willing to see us and we could be flown 
down to Sochi the next morning and 
from there direct to Warsaw. 

Plans were hastily changed and the 
next morning we soared off over the 
clouds, leaving the rain and cold of late 
autumn in Moscow to touch down five 
hours later in brilliant sunshine and 
full summer at a little airdrome near 
Sochi. 

We were met by Stalin’s personal 
aide, who bade us welcome on_ behalf 
of the head of the Soviet Government 
and drove us to the state villa on the 
sea where, as he told us, we were Com- 
rade Stalin’s guests and should make 
ourselves at home and ask for anything 
we wanted. It was a handsome villa 
and beautifully appointed. Stalin told 
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me afterwards that it was used as a 
rest home for Soviet marshals and gen- 
erals, 

That afternoon we piled into the 
ZIS limousinse and drove along: the 
picturesque coastline for an hour or so 
before turning off from the main road, 
being admitted through a great gate and 
driving up a winding mountain road 
to Stalin’s villa. The security measures 
were adequate but not conspicuous. 

We were ushered into a small square 
hall by Stalin’s aide and an attendant. 
On the hat-stand in the corner hung 
the Marshal’s coat and hat that looked 
familiar from all the photos! 

From the hall we were brought 
straight into a fair sized study all in 


Konni Zilliacus 


light paneled wood and with big win- 
dows in one of which stood a gray fig- 
ure that was also familiar from photos. 
We shook hands all around and then 
pushed chairs up in a semicircle around 
the small flat topped desk behind which 
Stalin sat with his interpreter. 

We talked for two hours, firing off 
questions as we pleased and _ getting 
prompt, pointed and pithy answers that 
hit the nail on the head every time. 
Stalin was very sunburned, puffed at his 
pipe all the time and seemed in the 
best of health and spirits. At first he 
was stiff and “dead pan” and then his 
face looked as though it were carved 
in granite. But he soon warmed up 


and revealed a formidable but very hu- 
man _ personality. 

The first of the two main points he 
made was that the Soviet Union wants 
peace and cooperation with all coun- 
tries, regardless of their economic or 
social systems, and in particular believes 








it would be to their and our mutual 
advantage to cooperate with Great 


Britain on the basis of a strengthened 


Anglo-Soviet Alliance and of a compre- 
hensive trade treaty. Such cooperation, 
he emphasized, was not intended as 
an alternative to British economic and 
political cooperation with the United 
States, which he realized was vitally 
important for us, but as ari addition.-He 
knew, said Stalin, that Great Britain 
was a country that must trade with the 
whole world, but it seemed to him that 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 
were among the areas in the world with 
which it was important for us to trade, 
as the 270 million peoples comprised 
in the area between Stettin and Trieste 
in the West and Kamchatka and Vladi- 
vostok in the East had slump-proof, ex- 
panding, Socialist planned economies 
that produce food and raw materials 


for export and want in return to buy. 


machinery and other industrial goods 
from the West. This statement tallied 
with everything we had seen and heard 
during our month’s visit to Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union. 

The same applies to Stalin’s second 
main point, namely that the consultative 
association of nine Communist Parties 
and the setting up by them of an in- 
formation bureau was in no sense a re- 
vival of the Comintern, but an arrange- 
ment by which Parties that had very 
considerable national responsibilities in 


their respective countries and indeed 


represent most of the trade union and 
political working class leadership of 
those countries, can concert their action 
in order to improve the mutual rela- 
tions of their countries, to raise the 
standards of living of the workers and, 
above all, to defend their national inde- 
pendence against what they conceive to 
be a growing threat from outside. That 
again tallies with our experience during 
our journey, which was to the effect 
that the Communist Parties in Eastern 
and Central Europe are no longer revo- 
lutionary parties but parties of govern- 
ment concerned not with ideological 
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re-December frosts ushered 
P: the last days of the second regu- 
lar General Assembly meeting here, a 
ten-week stretch since the hot spells of 
mid-September. As for the political 
weather, the best that can be said is— 
some slight progress was made on some 
key issues. The deadlock of American- 
Soviet relations outside the UN still 
hangs heavily over it. While the organ- 
ization survives, no one can predict its 
future. 

The State Department’s attempt to 
make the Soviet position untenable and 
compel its withdrawal did not succeed. 
On the other hand, the great divide 
which is besetting the worid outside UN 
limits casts a deep shadow here. This 
will not remain stationary too long, and 
will either be lifted or close down on the 
United Nations entirely. This is the 
general mood as delegates from 57 na- 
tions prepare homeward journeys. 


On war propaganda. A few 
major achievements stand out. Doggedly 
and sometimes bitterly, the Soviet dele- 
gation, headed by white-haired and 
rapier-minded Andrei Vyshinsky, has 
called to the world’s attention the dangers 
ef unrestrained war-mongering by the 
American press and high public officials. 
This was the main theme of the Soviet 
counter-attack at this session. And while 
Americans may be inclined to dismiss it 
as “propaganda” (as though war-talk 
were a matter to be taken lightly) the 
bulk of the delegates here have taken 
Vyshinsky’s point quite seriously. 

There’s a durable significance in the 
tact that the UN Assembly unanimously 
voted a resolution which “condemns all 
forms of propaganda” speculating on 
new wars, requests “appropriate action” 
from member governments to curb this 
incitement, and refers the matter to a 
conference on the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the press which will meet next 
March, 

Mr. Vyshinsky himself considered the 
UN action “timid and inadequate,” since 
it failed to specify the countries where 
War propaganda has become especially 
Widespread. At the same time, he de- 
clared that it represented a most im. 
portant political act, inasmuch as it con- 
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demned war propaganda in any form, 
which was the main purpose of the 
original Soviet, proposal. On_ balance, 
it is a very important thing that 
the “town meeting of the world” 
has called attention to war-mongering, 
leaving it to each people to draw their 
own conclusions as to where this practice 
originates. By far, this has been the 
major Soviet contribution here. 


Palestine erisis. A second positive 
achievement is the near-solution of the 
Palestine crisis. Nothing has cheered 
the atmosphere more than the agreement 
reached between the USA and the USSR 
on how the partition of Palestine shall 
be implemented. Concessions were made 
on both sides; but the least changes had 
to be made on the Soviet side, which 
has consistently favored the early termi- 
nation of the British mandate and the 
formation of independent Jewish and 
Arab states. 

At this writing, it is not certain whether 
Britain will defy the general UN opin- 
ion; a two-thirds majority is expected by 
a very narrow margin. And there is no 
doubt that the Arab states will resist the 
UN decision when it comes. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
the mandate is ended and British troops 
must be withdrawn by May 1, 1948. 
While Britain remains until then (only 
for purposes of maintaining law and 
erder) a UN commission of the smaller 
powers under Security Council direction 
will carry out the partition on the lines 


originally proposed by the USSR. Pro- 
visional councils, selected from “demo- 
cratic and social organizations” of both 
the Arab and Jewish communities shall 
hold constituent assemblies and write 
their constitutions; these councils shall 
also raise armed militia for defensive 
purposes, thus obviating what had ap- 
peared to be a troublesome issue of 
sending great power armed forces into 
the Holy Land. 

The United States won a point in 
having Britain stay on until May, and 
having a General Assembly commission 
selected rather than a Security Council 
body; but the American idea of delaying 
the settlement until July, 1949, or pro- 
viding a “volunteer constabulary,” or 
giving the Security Council no role at 
all, had to be withdrawn in favor of the 
Soviet solution. This impressed the 
smaller Latin American states, and coun- 
tries like Canada as far more direct and 
sensible. It would seem now that only 
indirect connivance by the State Depart- 
ment with a reluctant British Foreign 
Office can delay a final settlement. 

(As we go to press Britain’s refusal 
to undertake the policing of the parti- 
tion is reported. The working group on 
implementation therefore decided to 
place the responsibility for this task 
on native police.—Ed.) 


The vacant seat. One particularly 
nasty problem — the third seat on the 
Security Council — was overcome in a 
dramatic way when India’s delegation 
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withdrew from the race against the 
Ukraine. It will be recalled that a strange 
Lit of behind-the-scenes maneuvering had 
placed India and the Ukraine in a dead- 
lock, with neither state getting a two- 
thirds majority after twelve ballots. This 
came about when the United States 
backed Czechoslovakia against her will, 
though the eastern European nations had 
preferred the Soviet Ukraine. India, 
which should have taken Australia’s seat 
on the next Council, was kept from so 
doing by Canada’s entry into the race. 
Thus, two of the three vacant seats were 
filled: Argentina to replace Brazil and 
_ Canada to replace Australia; but if India 
had been selected, the eastern European 
group would have been deprived of the 
Soviet Ukraine as a successor to Poland. 
Mme. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit’s with- 
drawal was thus a rebuke to the position 
in which her country had been placed 
by the American backing of Czecho- 
slovakia and Canada’s insistence upon 
running. On November 13 the Ukraine 
was elected to fill the Security Council 
vacancy, with thirty-five votes cast for 


the Soviet Republic. 


Action on Franco. On other is- 
sues the record grows dimmer. For 
example, it was decided in the Political 
and Security Committee, to reaffirm last 
December’s resolution against the Franco 
regime in Spain, which provides with- 
drawal from Madrid of top diplomatic 
representatives. It was agreed by a vote 
of 29 to 6 with 20 abstentions to let this 
resolution stand, plus an authorization 
that the Security Council may take fur- 
ther action if, after a “reasonable time,” 
the Franco dictatorship is not replaced. 
Significantly, the United States voted 
against the key paragraph reaffirming 
last winter’s decision and abstained from 
the resolution as a whole. The UN ma- 
jority would not go along with the State 
Department, even though it would not 
support the much stronger. Polish reso- 
lution which had urged breaking’ eco- 
nomic relations with Franco. Thus, it 
can be said that while the Committee 
recommended nothing positive against 
Franco, it has refused (including such 
countries as Britain, Belgium, and many 
Latin American states) to step back- 
ward and virtually give a safe-conduct 
pass to Franco. On the other hand, Ar- 
gentina’s defiance of a UN decision 
has not been rebuked in the least. 
Despite the fact that the U.S. was 
opposed by Britain, France, China and 
the USSR in its stand on Franco, it was 
reported that the U.S. delegates were 
seeking to have the resolution rejected 
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‘when it came before the UN Assembly 


as a whole. Senator Austin told a dele- 
gation urging action against Franco’s 
police state that the U.S. does not con- 
sider Spain a threat to peace. 


Trusteeships. A clear recession 
from previous advances came on the 
trusteeship agreements, the most impor- 
tant of which provided guarantees that 
the colonial peoples would have the right 


to petition the UN, and that full infor- ° 


mation would be provided on conditions 
in the colonies. 

In committee, this advance was passed 
by 20-19, with the USSR and the colonial 
countries lined up against the colonial 
powers, including the United States. In 
the Assembly as a whole, however, this 
favorable decision was reversed. 

The reversal took a particularly cow- 
ardly form. The substance of the matter 
was never voted; only a motion that a 
decision must get a two-thirds vote, in- 
stead of a straight majority. There were 


only 25 votes against 17, with nine absten- . 


tions on this, and so the committee 
decisions failed of adoption. 


New members. A wearying debate 
on admission of new members to the 
UN brought no conclusive results, since 
the Assembly’s powers are only advisory 
and the Security Council must decide. 
The Council has been deadlocked on 
these matters. The USSR takes the posi- 
tion that Eire or Portugal do not deserve 
admission at this time. On the other 
hand, Gromyko pointed out that the 
great powers were committed to recom- 
mending admission of Italy, Finland, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania as one 
group. The United States-led bloc refused 
admission for the three latter nations, 
and thus the admission of all others has 


- been deadlocked. A significant facet of 


the lengths to which the State Depart- 
ment was prepared to go was a vote 
recommending admission of Austria — 
even though the peace treaty with her 
has not even been negotiated. 


A Little Assembly was finally 
created, which will virtually by-pass the 
Security Council in the next year. It is 
an agency which will sit the year round 
and have wide powers to recommend 
special assemblies, and deal with all 
questions except those on the Security 
Council agenda. 


Balkans and Korea. On kcy 
questions like setting up a Balkan Com- 
mission, with wide powers to give a UN 
covering to the State Department's inter- 
vention in Greece, the Assembly backed 





the United States. On Korea, a similar 
commission was established, even though 
representatives of the Korean people were 
not allowed to be heard, and the Soviet 
proposal for a mutual withdrawal of 
American and Soviet army troops from 
Korea was defeated by 34-7. 


All these issues were voted by 
the easy majorities which the State De- 
partment can always rally by whip- 
cracking; on the other hand, the Soviet 
Union either declined to take part-in the 
voting (as in the case of Korea) or de- 
clined to take part in the commissions 
and the Little Assembly. 

In other words, the Balkan commis- 
sion not only doesn’t have a Soviet or 
Polish member, but will not be welcome 
in Yugoslavia. And the Little Assembly 
will meet the year round (“to yell bloody 
murder and point a finger at Russia,” as 
the N. Y. Daily News put it) but the 
Russian spokesmen will not be present. 

Neither will the Korean commission 
affect the North Korean government; it 
can only give a fig-leaf to American mili- 
tary occupation in the southern zone, 
where, as Andrei Gromyko noted by 
quotes from the American press, there 
are more people in jail today than there 
were under the Japanese occupation — 
20,000 Koreans in 18 jails and 5 concen- 
tration camps. 

This Soviet non-cooperation with these 
commissions should not be taken as a 
withdrawal, or even as a step toward a 
withdrawal. But it is a protest against 
what the Soviet delegates, plus the other 
Slav states, consider a violation of the 
UN Charter. It is a decision to uphold 
the Charter, and dramatize the Soviet 
insistence that the original idea of great- 
power harmony shall be reinstated as the 
foundations of the UN. 


The key to the UN’s future lies else- 
where — in the actual relations among 
the great powers, which will be deter- 
mined at the London conference on Ger- 
many, and the political battles looming 
in western Europe. 

For the UN itself, the two paths are 
clearly defined. There can be, as the 
Argentine delegate, Dr. Jose Arce de- 
clared in one hysterical moment, a major- 
ity decision to recast the United Nations, 
destroying the principle of unanimity 
and inviting the Slav states to remain 
outside of the new body; or there can 
be a slow return to sanity, if the UN 
stops being a battleground of mechanical 
majorities over-riding minorities, and be- 
comes once again a center for agreement 
and harmony. 
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ROOKIE POLICE 


Cut Crime in Half 


Without previous experience, yet they safeguard 
the law and are an integral part of the community 


Gordon Schaffer is 
assistant editor of 
the London Rey- 
nolds News and 
vice-president of 
the British-Soviet 
Society. He recent- 
ly toured the USSR 
and the Soviet oc- 
cupation zone in 
Germany. This ar- 
ticle is the fourth 
of a series. 





le THE entrance to Leipzig police 
headquarters, where thousands of 
anti-Nazis began their journey to con- 
centration camp or the executioner’s axe, 
a new sort of war memorial has been 
built. 

Dominating the staircase are two 
tablets bearing the names of those who 
died in the underground fight against 
Hitler. All the victims were from Leip- 
zig. They included three women and 
Karl Goerdeler, one of those executed 
after the abortive revolt in 1944. The 
inscription reads: “Leipzig police head- 
quarters honor the victims fallen in the 
fight against Fascism.” 

The three chiefs of the Leipzig force 
had already been at their desks for half 
an hour when I called on them at 8:00 
am. None was in uniform. 

Walter Jurich, the police president, 
and Kurt Koehler, the officer in charge 
of personnel, were both freed by the 
Americans from Buchenwald. Gustav 
Kempf, public relations chief, was liber- 
ated from the concentration camp at 
Sachsenhausen. These three lead a new 
sort of police force—a force consisting of 
men and women with no previous ex- 
perience of police work and drawn to 
the extent of 90 per cent from the work- 
ers in factories and offices. 

“They had to learn their jobs as they 
went along,” said Jurich, “but the fact 
is that since we cleared out all the old 
gang we have reduced crime figures by 
50 per cent.” 

The Americans were the first to enter 
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Leipzig and they at once removed from 
the force 600 officers who were avowed 
leaders of the Nazi Party and the Ge- 
stapo. 

“But,” Jurich told me, “a lot were left 
in. We found, for example, that in- 
vestigations ordered by the Americans 
into the murder of fifty-two concentra- 
tion camp victims near the city, were 
placed in the hands of one of the Ge- 
stapo men actually involved in the 
crime!” 

On July 3, the Red Army took over 
occupation, and by August 15, 75 per 
cent of the old police force had been 
sacked. At first the new men and 
women were just brought in and sent 
to police school in off duty periods, but 
later each recruit was given a four 
months’ full-time course before taking 
up duty. 

“Three-quarters of the course is on 
professional subjects,’ Jurich told me, 
“but the other quarter is political. They 
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learn about the place of the police in a 
democratic community. 

“Special attention is given to economic 
questions, particularly the methods of 
planning production, and thus the police- 
man is able to see the fight against the 
black market not so much as a cam- 
paign against individual criminals but 
as a fight against elements which are 
sabotaging our economic life. 

“Above all, we seek to impress the 
idea that the policeman is not apart from 
the rest of the community, but should 
take every opportunity to work with the 
people. We have to live down the tradi- 
tion of the police informer, which was 
the underlying method of the Nazis, 
and so we rely for our contacts mainly on 
the democratic organization. Our police- 
men, for example, give lectures to the 
shop stewards’ committees on various 
aspects of their work, and we depend 
in a large degree on the shop stewards to 

(Continued on page 34) 


Volunteer workers clearing the ruins of Dresden 


























































Left, reading down: Illiteracy in the 
USSR was rapidly overcome, adults 
learning to read and write in their own 
language @ Printshop of the Stalin 
Collective Farm, in the Chuvash Re- 


public, which gets out its own news- 
paper @ The Ivko Collective Farm 
clubhouse has an auditorium seating 
800 persons @ Mobile movies shown 
out-of-doors on a collective farm 


UNIVERSAL compulsory ed- 
ucation is law in the Soviet Un- 
ion. Tuition in all elementary 
and vocational schools is free of 
charge. Children of all nationali- 
ties inhabiting the USSR are 
taught in their native tongues. 
* 

ONLY 24 per cent of the pop- 
ulation of tsarist Russia were able 
to read and write, according to 
the 1897 census. The percentage 
of literate persons in the USSR 
grew to 32 in 1920, 51.1 in 1926, 
and about 90 today. 

® 


THERE were 60,000 new 
schools built in the USSR during 
the period of the Five-Year Plans 
preceding the war. Expenditures 
for education during this period 
amounted to more than 100 bil- 
lion rubles. Annual appropria- 
tions for this purpose have in- 
creased nearly fifteen fold as 
compared with pre-revolutionary 
times. 
e 

THE children of all citizens 
of the Soviet Union have full and 
equal opportunity of entering any 
educational institution. The num- 
ber of pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools increased by 
2,400,000 in 1946. Attending 
school today are nearly 30,000,000 
boys and girls, almost four times 


the pre-revolutionary number. 
° 


THE USSR has more students 
today than all the twenty-two 
European countries combined. 

The number of higher educa- 
tional institutions in the country 
has jumped from 91 in 1914, to 
792 in 1946. 

While a small fee is charged 
in the higher educational institu- 
tions the overwhelming majority 
of students are exempted from it. 
This applies to those who have 
excellent marks, the demobilized, 
and others. All students receive 
government stipends, and the 


sraall percentage paying fees can, 
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if necessary, cover them out q 
their stipends. 
e 
EVERY third person in t 
Soviet Union is studying. 
* 
WHILE in tsarist Russia, ig 
1914, there was less than of 
public library per 10,000 inhat 
tants, in the Soviet Union the 
were two public libraries per 10 
000 inhabitants in 1929, and fiy 
in 1939, 
e 
AN extensive network of art 
historical, polytechnic, local hi 
tory and other museums was buil 
up in the country under t 
Soviet regime. In 1914, there we 
159 museums on the present tef 
ritory of the RSFSR. This nu 
ber increased to 555 in 193 
There were 115 museums int 
Ukraine in 1939, against 18 i 
1914. Similar increases have take 
place in the smaller Republid 
For example, there was not 
single museum in Azerbaidzhi 
in 1914. In 1939 there were } 
® 
ONLY 222 educational insti 
tions and clubs, including | 
so - called “People’s House 
functioned on the entire territe 
of Russia in 1914. There 
111,000 clubs in villages 
towns in the USSR in 1939.1 
the country today are many P 
aces of Culture which have the 
own libraries, theaters, studi 
sports sections, etc. 
* 
ONLY 859 newspapers with 
total circulation of less than th 
million copies were published 
the Russian Empire in 1913. 
The number of newspap 
had increased more than tenf 


has its well-stocked library 


al Progress 
i figures) 


by the beginning of the Third 
Five-Year Plan period, as com- 
pared with 1913, and their circu- 
lation increased fourteen fold. 
Soviet newspapers appear in all 
regional and district centers. 
Many factories and mills, railway 
transport enterprises and army 
units have their own newspapers. 

Newspapers were published in 
seventy languages in the Soviet 
Union on the eve of the recent 
war. A newspaper in the lan- 
guage of a national minority was 
a rare exception in tsarist times. 

In 1913, not a single news- 
paper was printed on the territory 
of the present Soviet republics of 
Tadzhikistan and Kirghizia. By 
1939, there were 156 newspapers 
published in those republics. The 
number of newspapers in Byelo- 
Russia increased twelvefold and 
in Kazakhstan and Turkmenia, 
thirty fold. 

* 

MORE than ten billion books 
have been published in the USSR 
between 1917 and 1946. The 
works of Pushkin have appeared 
in seventy-five languages of the 
peoples of the USSR with a total 
circulation of more than 32,000,- 
000 copies; the works of Leo 
Tolstoy, in sixty-five languages 
(nearly 25,000,000 copies); the 
works of Gorky, in sixty-six lan- 
guages (42,000,000 copies). Books 
are being published in the USSR 
in 111 languages. 

Books were not published in 
the languages of the native popu- 
lation of Byelo-Russia, Turkme- 
nia, Tadzhikistan and Kirghizia 
before the Revolution. In 1929, 
more than 11,000,000 books were 
put out in Byelo-Russia, nearly 
3,000,000 in Turkmenia, nearly 


Right, reading down: On a Tadzhik 
collective farm these members make 
microscopic studies of the plant 
pests @ Many Republics have their 
own Academy of Sciences; this is a 
session of the Armenian Academy 
@ The theater is popular everywhere; 
a scene from "Baird a production of 
the Buryat-Mongolian Theatre @ A 
worker's club in Krivoi Rog.| Ukraine 


3,500,000 in Tadzhikistan and 
the same number in Kirghizia. 
a 
FOREIGN classics are pub- 
lished in languages of many 
nationalities in the USSR. The 
works of Dickens have been 
printed in fifteen of those lan- 
guages; Shakespeare in eighteen; 
Mark Twain, in twenty-one, and 

Victor Hugo, in forty. 

Whereas in tsarist Russia the 
number of books published was 
on an average of 0.7 books per 
capita of the population, in the 
USSR, in 1939, it increased to 
four books per capita. 

a 

FIVE hundred and seventy-six 
theaters were opened in the USSR 
under the Soviet government, 
whereas pre-revolutionary Russia 
had only 153 theaters, many of 
which, particularly the provincial 


theaters, could barely keep going. 
There was not a single theater 
in Armenia, Tadzikistan, Kir- 
ghizia and many other large areas 


of the country in pre-Soviet times. 
° 


THE number of cinema instal- 
lations increased twenty-two times 
in the USSR in 1939 as compared 
with 1914. Whereas in pre-revolu- 
tionary times the cinema was 
unknown in the countryside, to- 
day every rural area has cinema 
installations serving the collective 
farms. Uzbekistan alone has 670 
permanent and mobile cinema in- 
stallations, of which 369 serve 
collective forms, machine and 
tractor stations and state farms. 

. 

THE USSR won more prizes 
than any of the other twenty-two 
countries which entered films at 
the international film festival in 
Cannes. Great Britain won one 
prize at this festival; France, five; 
Czechoslovakia, three; and the 
USA, three. The Soviet Union 
won eight prizes. Soviet cinema- 
tography was highly praised at 
the film festival at Venice. 



































The USSR’s 22 Vetoes 


A Look at the Record 


NDER the Charter of the United 
Nations unanimously adopted and 
signed at the San Francisco conference, 
the principle of unanimity governs the 
voting of the five permanent members 
(the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, France and China), in the 
eleven member Security Council. Article 
27 reads: 


1. Each member of the Security Coun- 
cil shall have one vote. 

2. Decisions of the Security Council on 
procedural matters shall be made by the 
affirmative vote of seven members. 

3. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members includ- 
ing the concurring votes of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions 
under Capter VI, and under Paragraph 3 
of Article 52, a party to a dispute shall 
abstain from voting. (References concern 
the pacific settlement of disputes—J. S.) 


It should be noted that this procedure 
as set forth in the charter is exactly the 
same as the formula originally submitted 
to the Crimea conference by President 
Roosevelt and approved by Marshal Stalin 
and Mr. Churchill. 

It was well understood at the time 
that without such a provision the United 
States Senate would never have ratified 
the United Nations Charter, since with- 
out this principle of unanimity the 
United States would have been put in 
the position of being bound by the deci- 
sions of other nations with which their 
own representative was not in agreement, 
even to the extent of committing our 
armed forces. 

The principle of unanimity is indeed 
the highest expression of the underlying 
principle of the whole United Nations 
which in its statement of purposes under- 
takes “to maintain international peace 
and security, and to that end to take 
collective measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats to the peace” and 
“to be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations.” . 

It is therefore as clear as day that the 
primary obligation of the great powers 
is to reach agreement among themselves 
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on whatever issues or disputes arise 
among them, and not to bring issues to 
a vote until such agreement has been 
reached. 

The United States is at the present 
time in a position where it is able to 
muster a mechanical majority against the 
Soviet Union in the Security Council. 
The Truman Administration has re- 
versed the Roosevelt policy of seeking 
cooperation and friendship with the 
Soviet Union and adopted the disas- 
trous policy of opposition to and “con- 
tainment’”’ of the Soviet Union. It has 
used the United Nations as an instru- 
ment for the furtherance of this policy, 
in pursuance of the present American 
drive toward world domination. In con- 
travention of the solemn obligation to 
utilize the United Nations as a harmo- 
nizing center, it has repeatedly taken the 
provocative course of bringing issues to 
a vote before agreement has been reached, 
thus compelling a Soviet veto. It has like- 
wise encouraged the propaganda cam- 
paign which has been raised around the 
frequent use of the veto by the Soviet 
Union, inevitable under these circum- 
stances. 

At no time have the American repre- 
sentatives indicated their desire to change 
the charter principle of unanimity. 
Rather they have sought to direct atten- 
tion to its alleged “abuse” by the Soviet 
Union. They well know that occasions 
may arise in the future when the United 
States may not find it so easy to muster 
its mechanical majority, and would 
therefore wish to employ the veto more 
often itself. The Administration has 
therefore sought to circumvent the veto 
by going ahead unilaterally with those 
plans for which it cannot count on 
United Nations support, as in the case 
of the Truman program for military aid 
to Greece and Turkey, and its extension 
into the Marshall Plan of financial sup- 
port to Europe based on the revived 
industrial power of Germany. Within 
the United Nations, the American dele- 
gation is responsible for the creation of 
the “Little Assembly” which would 


usurp the functions of the Security 
Council. 

So persistently have the United States 
and Britain sought to lay the blame for 
all the difficulties within the UN at the 
door of the Soviet Union, and so irre- 
sponsibly have the accusations been 
hurled against the Soviet Union for its 
use of the veto power, that the public 
confusion about this issue is not. sur- 
prising. 

A study of the record itself is the best 
way tc clear up this confusion. We are 
therefore presenting below a list of the 
Soviet vetoes. Since the issues in each 
case have been rather complex and sub- 
ject to days and often weeks of discus- 
sions, they can only be presented in 
skeleton form. The numbers given to the 
vetoes refer to their chronological order, 
but are grouped under subject matter for 
greater clarity. 

Veto No. 1. February 16, 1946. On 
foreign troops in Syria and Lebanon. 

The USSR vetoed the United States 
proposal relating to the withdrawal of 
French and British troops from Syria 
and Lebanon. 

The USSR itself first raised the ques- 
tion before the Security Council, charg- 
ing that the presence of French and 
British troops in Syria and Lebanon, 
against the will of these countries, con- 
stituted a threat to the peace. The Soviet 
proposal was rejected. The U.S. offered 
a counter-proposal which in effect dis- 
missed the charges against Britain and 
France, merely “taking note” of the state- 
ments of the parties to the dispute, and 
expressing confidence that the foreign 
troops would be withdrawn “as soon as 
practicable” and that negotiations to that 
end would be undertaken without delay. 
Soviet amendments calling for “imme- 
diate” evacuation, and the limiting of 
negotiations to purely technical matters 
connected with the withdrawal, were 
voted down. Mr. Vyshinsky made clear 
that he was employing his veto power 
because the American counter-proposal, 
without his amendments, left the ques- 
tion of the time of withdrawal open, and 
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enabled France to make its withdrawal 
conditional on certain economic and 
strategic concessions from Syria and 
Lebanon. 

The whole matter was so twisted in 
the press as to make it appear that the 
Soviet Union was, by this veto, actually 
opposing the troop withdrawal which 
she had first demanded! And laure's 
were heaped on Britain and France for 
going ahead with plans for withdrawal 
despite the Soviet veto. 

Actually, the resolution meant little. 
It merely “took note of” the expressed 
intention of Britain and France to with- 
draw their troops, which they had in- 
sisted they were going to do anyway. 
Since the troops had no business there, 
the Soviet Union naturally felt the guilty 
parties should be held responsible. In 
any case, there is no question that troop 
withdrawal was hastened by the original 
Soviet motion. 

(As background, it should be remem- 
bered that in the case of Iran, England 
and the United States showed no hesi- 
tation in charging that the presence of 
Soviet troops in Northern Iran for a 
brief period after their scheduled with- 
drawal was a threat to the peace. Further- 
more, the matter was already under 
regotiation between Iran and the Soviet 
Union, and therefore not properly a mat- 
ter for United Nations action. As a result 
ef these direct negotiations, the Soviet 
troops were withdrawn.) 

Vetoes Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5. On the ques- 
tion of the Franco Regime in Spain. 

No. 2. June 18, 1946. The USSR vetoed 
a resolution of the Security Council 
which evaded the issue by proposing to 
refer the whole question of what action 
should be taken on Franco Spain to the 
General Assembly. Mr. Gromyko took 
the position that the Security Council 
itself should order a world-wide break in 
diplomatic relations with the Franco 
regime, as constituting a threat to world 
peace, instead of delaying action and 
merely offering watered-down recom- 
mendations to the General Assembly. 

No. 3. June 26, 1946. The Soviet Union 
supported a resolution introduced by the 
Polish delegate to keep the Spanish ques- 
tion on the agenda of the Security Coun- 
cil and bring it up again by September 1. 
It vetoed a British compromise resolution 
that it should merely be kept on the 
agenda without prejudice to the rights 
of the General Assembly, which again 
Would merely have indefinitely postponed 
action, 

No. 4. June 26, 1946. The Chairman 
tuled the above British resolution carried 
despite Russia’s negative vote, as being 
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a matter of procedure rather than sub- 
stance. The USSR protested, and a vote 
was taken as to whether the resolution 
was on a matter of substance, and there- 
fore subject to the veto. France supported 
the USSR in voting that it was substan- 
tive rather than procedural. The chair- 
man ruled that the failure of all five 
great powers to support the ruling that 
it was procedural meant that it must be 
considered substantive. Thus this use of 
the veto by the USSR merely upheld its 
right to use the veto on the resolution 
itself. 

No. 5. This was sini another (and 
superfluous) vote on the same British 
compromise resolution over which the 
above complications had arisen, and the 
USSR repeated its previous veto. 

Vetoes Nos. 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 17, 
18, 21, 22. On applications for U.N. 
membership. 

Nos. 6, 7, 8. August 29, 1946. On 
applications of Trans-Jordan, Ireland and 
Portugal for membership in the United 
Nations. 

All three were vetoed by the Soviet 
Union, the reason given by Mr. Gromy- 
ko being that the Suviet Union did not 
maintain diplomatic relations with these 
states. It should also be noted that, the 
simultaneous applications of Albania and 
Outer Mongolia, supported by the Soviet 
Union, France, Brazil, Mexico and Po- 
land, and also by China in the case of 
Outer Mongolia, were voted down by 
the United States, Great Britain and the 
Netherlands. 

Nos. 12, 13, 14. August 18, 1947. On 
applications of Trans-Jordan, Ireland and 
Portugal. 

A repetition of vetoes 6, 7, 8. At the 
same time, opposition by Great Britain 
and the United States was again respon- 
sible for the rejection of Albania and 
Outer Mongolia. 

Nos. 17, 18. August 21, 1947. On appli- 
cations of Italy and Austria. 

The USSR vetoed the applications of 
these two. countries, which were sup- 
ported by the U.S., and abstained from 
voting on the applications of Hungary, 
Bulgaria and. Romania, the first two of 
which were voted against by the USA, 
which abstained in the case of Romania. 
The USSR based its opposition to the 
admission at that time of all five former 
enemy countries on the fact that the 
peace treaties with them had not been 
ratified and, in the case of Austria, peace 
negotiations had not begun. 

Mr. Gromyko was clearly upholding 
the charter in this position since the abil- 
ity to fulfill charter obligations is a 
requirement of U.N, membership. Only 
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a sovereign state could possess this ability 
and a state defeated in the war could 
not be fully sovereign unless a peace 
treaty had become effective and its gov- 
ernment regained control over its own 
territory. 

Nos. 21, 22. October 1, 1947. On appli- 
cations of Italy and Finland. 

The peace treaties having been ratified, 
the USSR was prepared to reverse its 
former stand on Italy. However, the 
Soviet delegate contended that the Pots- 
dam agreement provided for the admis- 
sion of all five former enemy states for 
membership in the United Nations when 
the peace treaties went into effect. He 
insisted, therefore, that the applications 
of Italy, Finland, Bulgaria, Romania and 
Hungary be voted together. The Soviet 
Union vetoed the applications of Italy 
and Finland, only because the United 
States and Great Britain refused to honor 
their obligation to support the applica- 
tions of Bulgaria, Romania and Hungary. 

Vetoes Nos. 9, 11, 15, 16, 19, 20. 
On the Greek issue. 

Background: At the Potsdam confer- 
ence, at the Big Five Council of Foreign 
Ministers in London, in September, and 
the Big Three Foreign Ministers Con- 
ference in Moscow, in December 1945, 
the Soviet Union had raised the question 
of disordered conditions in Greece due 
te British armed intervention, without 
securing any action. At the meeting of 
the Security Council in London early in 
1946, Mr. Vyshinsky, calling attention to 
new outbreaks of fascist terror against 
democratic elements, charged that condi- 
tions in Greece had so deteriorated due 
tc the presence of British troops as to 
constitute a threat to the peace of the 
world, and demanded the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of British 
troops. British Foreign Minister Bevin 
rejected the charges and no action was 
taken. 

At the Security Council meeting at 
Lake Success, in September, 1946, Mr. 
Manuilsky, Ukrainian delegate, sup- 
ported by Mr. Gromyko, again raised the 
question, charging that the Greek gov- 
ernment, supported by Britain, had in- 
stigated aggressive incidents against Al- 
bania. While the Security Council finally 
agreed to permit Mr. Manuilsky to pre- 
sent his charges against both the Greek 
government and Great Britain, which he 
did with detailed documentation, the 
United States and British delegates 
blocked the placing of the matter on the . 
Security Council agenda. Manuilsky 
charged that the British were interfering 
in every phase of Greek government and 
economy; that the British military active- 
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ly directed Greek monarchist bands in 
the torture and killing of Greek demo- 
crats; and that the British-supported 
Greek government had unleashed a 
bloody reign of terror as means of rig- 
ging the plebiscite in favor of the mon- 
archy. 

No. 9. September 20, 1946. 

After a lengthy debate in which an 
effort was made to hold Albania respon- 
sible for the provocative acts, America 
offered a resolution calling for the estab- 
lishment of a commission to investigate 
the facts relating to border incidents 
along the frontier between Greece on the 
one hand and Albania, Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia on the other. The USSR 
vetoed this. 

Mr. Gromyko gave as his reason that 
no charges whatsoever had been brought 
against Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, and 
that naming the commission would “cast 
a certain shadow over them” as well as 
on Albania, the complainant. He de- 
clared past experience had shown that 
commissions were appointed to help 
“bury questions raised in the Security 
Council” instead of speeding their solu- 
tion. Furthermore the resolution com- 
pletely absolved both Great Britain and 
the Greek government of the charges 
that had been brought against them. 

The Council then turned down a reso- 
lution offered by Polish representative 
Oscar Lange’ to keep the matter on the 
agenda. Mr. Gromyko pointed out that 
actually no decision at all had been taken 
on whether the Ukrainian charges 
against the Greek government had been 
substantiated. 

(On December 19, a Balkan Investi- 
gating Commission was finally estab- 
lished by the Security Council, with Mr. 
Gromyko abstaining.) _ 

No. 11. July 29, 1947. 

The USSR vetoed a United States 
resolution to maintain the Commission 
in existence for two more years, giving 
it powers of conciliation as well as in- 
vestigation. A subsidiary group of the 
Commission had been attempting to 
enter Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 
Mr. Gromyko argued that the Security 
Council had no power to compel any 
country to admit an investigation com- 
mission. 

Nos. 15, 16. August 19, 1947, 

The USSR vetoed a U.S. resolution 
placing the blame for trouble in the Bal- 
kans on Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia. It also vetoed an Australian move 
to call on all four countries (the above- 
mentioned three and Greece), to stop all 
acts of provocation, labelling the situation 
a “threat to the peace,” the principle 
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here being the same as that which gov- 
erned Vetoes Nos, 9 and 11, namely, that 
it placed indirect responsibility for the 


trouble in the Balkans on Bulgaria, Yugo-. 


slavia and Albania, whereas the USSR 
held that British intervention and the 
Greek government they supported were 
to blame. 

(It is important to.note that the major- 
ity report of the Balkan Commission of 
inquiry which sought to establish actual 
aid to the Greek guerrillas on the part 
of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania, was 
opposed by five of the eleven Commission 
members and that three of the six who 
signed it made important reservations. 
Examination of its contents reveals that 
its conclusions were based on evidence 
so flimsy that it would be thrown out 
by any reputable court.) 

Nos. 19, 20. September 15, 1947. 

This was a so-called “double veto,” as 
previously in the question of Spain, in- 
voked by the USSR to block the plan of 
the United States to permit the Assembly 
to make recommendations on the Greek 
question and at the same time to keep 
the question on the Council agenda. The 
“double” veto was invoked in voting 
first on whether a question was substan- 
tive and thus subject to the veto, or pro- 
cedural, and then a veto of the question 
itself. 

The United States later put through a 
substitute resolution dropping the Greek 
question from the Security Council 
agenda, with Poland and Russia abstain- 
ing. This had the effect of ending the 
existence of the United Nations sub- 
commission in Greece, which the USSR 
held was there illegally in any case due 
to its veto of the resolution to prolong 
its existence. 

While Mr. Gromyko made clear his 
cpposition to turning the matter over to 
the Assembly, he did not fight the U.S. 
substitute resolution. 

Veto No. 10. March 25, 1947. On 
Corfu Channel Minefield. 

The USSR vetoed a British resolution 
charging Albania with knowledge of the 
placing of minefields in Corfu Channel 
which had resulted in the death of 44 
British sailors and damage to two British 
destroyers. Britain’s original demand had 
been to find Albania either guilty of lay- 
ing the mines or of conniving in their 
laying. Absolutely no proof was adduced 
to justify such a finding. The United 
States offered an amendment confining 
the accusation against Albania to an 
alleged knowledge of the laying of the 
minefields, which still carried the impli- 
cation of connivance and also implied 
that a country friendly to Albania, ic., 


the USSR, might have been responsible. 
Since there was equally no proof of this 
fantastic implication, Mr. Gromyko’s 
veto was to have been expected. 

ae 

For a complete understanding of the 
role of the Soviet Union in the United 
Nations, it would be necessary also to 
record the numerous concessions which 
the Soviet Union has made on each issue 
in the effort to reach agreement and 
avoid the necessity of using the veto, as 
well as the proposals brought forward by 
the Soviet Union which the United States 
and Great Britain have blocked or re- 
fused to consider at all. That will have 
to be left for future articles. In the mean- 
time, certain general conclusions can be 
drawn from this brief treatment of the 
Soviet vetoes. 

In the first place, we see that the 
Soviet Union has actually used the veto 
power only on five separate issues. In 
justice, the question of admission of new 
members (which accounted for ten of 
the vetoes, three of which were “dupli- 
cates”) might well be omitted as one of 
these, since here the admissions blocked 
by the Soviet Union (Trans-Jordan, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Austria, Italy, Finland), 
are about balanced by those blocked by 
other powers (Albania, Outer Mongolia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Romania), and the 
USSR has moreover expressed its readi- 
ness to accept Italy and Finland if the 
three other countries with whom peace 
treaties have been signed are admitted. 

Let us then examine the use of the 
veto on the four other issues. 

In raising the Syria and Lebanon ques- 
tion, the Soviet Union clearly wanted to 
signalize the threat to world peace of the 
presence of foreign troops not legalized 
by treaty agreements. They wanted 
stronger action taken than that proposed 
because of the deeply serious nature of 
the issue involved, and they wanted the 
action to leave no doubt as to the inde- 
pendence of Syria and Lebanon. No 
doubt they also felt that the refusal to 
hold Britain and France responsible for 
this threat to the peace was hardly in ac- 
cord with the principle of equality among 
the great powers in view of the charges 


leveled against the Soviet Union in the, 


case of Iran. 

On Franco Spain (four vetoes), their 
veto was intended to prevent a milk-and- 
water resolution which meant in effect, 
as proven by experience, no action 
against Franco, in place of the strong 
effective action required by the interests 
of world peace threatened by the 
existence of this fascist government. 

(Continued on page 25) 
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A Contribution to Peace 
by CORLISS LAMONT 


Soviet Russta Since THE War, by the Very 
Reverend Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Can- 
terbury. Boni and Gaer, 1947. 270 pp. 
$3.00. 


HE Dean of Canterbury, well-known 

to scores of thousands of American 
readers through his earlier best-sellers, The 
Soviet Power and Soviet Strength, now 
brings his notable series of studies on the 
USSR up to date with his new book, Soviet 
Russia Since the War. In so doing, he pro- 


vides the first popularly written, over-all 


factual account of Soviet affairs that has 
been published in a number of years. 

The enterprising and sturdy Dean, a man 
well into his seventies, travelled thousands 
of miles through the Soviet Union in 1945, 
from Leningrad in the north to Armenia in 
the south and Uzbekistan in Central Asia. 
Throughout his trip he met and talked with 
Soviet people in every walk of life, from 
Stalin and Molotov in Moscow to school- 
children in Yerevan and_ the highest 
Moslem religious officials in Tashkent. 
These numerous and lively conversations 
with Russian individuals he has woven into 
his volume in a very convincing and read- 
able way. As a former scientist and engi- 
neer, Dr. Johnson naturally assembles a 
vast array of objective facts about Soviet 
Russia since the Second Werld War; as a 
first-rate reporter and writer he records them 
in a most interesting, even exciting, manner 
and frequently presents them as an integral 
product of his first-hand interviews. 

No aspect of Soviet life escapes the pene- 
trating eye of the Dean. In his opening 
pages, however, he tells us the supreme 
question for which he was seeking an 
answer everywhere he went in Soviet Rus- 
sia. “The ultimate test of any system,” he 
writes, “is the individual it produces. Is 
Russia producing individuals spontaneous 
and enthusiastic; men and women of keen 
initiative, moral, likeable, lovable, ready to 
unite with others in establishing an inte- 
grated community of free and equal indi- 
viduals?” While not uncritical of Soviet 
Russia, Dr. Johnson’s final answer, based 
on painstaking observation and thought, is 
in the affirmative. 

_ Any visitor to the USSR these days will 
find the whole western part of the country 
in the throes of reconstruction from the 
devastation caused by the Nazi invaders. 
The Dean is impressed by the courage and 
energy with which the Soviet population 
has undertaken this immense task. Rapid 
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progress is being made in Soviet Russia’s 
recovery from the war; and those who 
think that the Soviet Union is now so weak 
that it would be a push-over for: military 
aggressors are surely just as superficial in 
their judgment as was Hitler. 

In present reconstruction as in past 
achievements, nationwide planning is -the 
main key to Soviet success . “The dominant 
word in Russia is PLAN. The Russian 
world is a planned world. . . . Plan inte- 


_ grates one man’s activity with that of 


others, assuring him of useful work, free 
from fear of unemployment. The Plan is 
the most original Soviet contribution to 
civilized living.’ The Fourth Five-Year 
Plan, now well under way and to be com- 
pleted at the end of 1950, promises not only 
to. fulfill the chief objectives of reconstruc- 
tion, but also is already bringing about 
that upward trend in standards of living 
for the whole Soviet people that was so 
rudely interrupted by the Fascist attack in 
1941, 

As one of the outstanding religious 
leaders of Christendom, the Dean of Can- 
terbury made a special investigation of 
church-state relationships in the Soviet 
Union and talked at length with the head 
of the Russian Orthodox Church, of the 
autonomous Armenian Church and of the 
Asiatic Moslems. The Dean is entirely con- 


vinced that, whatever excesses and mis- 
understandings occurred on both sides in 
the past, freedom of religion and of wor- 
ship exists in the USSR and has so existed 
for a long time. Throughout history, the 
various religions have been able in Seneral 
to adjust themselves to the social and 
economic system of the country or age in 
question. The fact is that today in Soviet 
Russia, the- overwhelming majority of reli- 
gious persons and officials have come to 


accept the new socialist society; and are 
willing to cooperate loyally with the gov- 
ernment. 

As Dr. Johnson repeatedly makes clear, 
the fundamental principles of Christianity 
do not necessarily conflict with the eco- 
nomic principles and practices of Soviet 
socialism. On the contrary, socialism, with 
its devotion to the welfare of ali the people 
and to the eventual brotherhood of man, 
actually puts into effect some of the most 
important teachings of Jesus. Socialism’s 
attitude towards the universe, especially 
its repudiation of all forms of supernatural- 
ism, is and will continue to be in disagree- 
ment with traditional Christian theology. 
But on the ethical side socially minded 
Christians will find much in common be- 
tween their religion and the new socialist 
commonwealth of the Soviet Union. 

Soviet Russia Since the War appears at 
a critical time in American-Soviet relations 
and can serve as a valuable corrective to 
the anti-Soviet hysteria that has recently 
swept tis country. Here is a contribution to 
international peace and understanding that 
takes highest rank among books published 
following the recent conflict. And Ameri- 
cans of whatever opinion in politics and 
international affairs will do well to look 
carefully at this other side of the picture 
depicted in calm and measured tones by the 
Dean of Canterbury. \ 


How Soviet Economy Works 
by ROBERT W: DUNN 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE Soviet Eco- 
nomic System, by Alexander Baykov. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1947. 
514 pp. $6.00. 


OBERT S. LYND, professor of soci- 
ology at Columbia University and co- 
author of Middetown, calls this book “the 
most adequate single volume in English on 
its subject to date.” 

This is probably true. For the Webbs 
included every phase of life and work in 
their exhaustive two-volume Soviet Com- 
munism, a New Civilization. Dr. Baykov 
has confined himself to the national econ- 
omy. This, of course, covers a lot of 
ground, but it is still limited to the devel- 
opments in industry, agriculture, foreign 
and .domestic trade, public finance credit 
and money, and the relation of all these 
to labor and to the national plan. 

These specific topics are covered sys- 
tematically for each of the main periods 
from the October Revolution to the Sec- 
ond World War: the transitional period 
and period of “war communism”; the 
period of restoration and preparation for 


the reconstruction of the national econ- 
omy; the period of extensive industrializa- 
tion, collectivization of agriculture and 
rationing; and finally the period of inten- 
sive endeavor to improve the country’s 
economic system. 

The author is exceptionally well qualified 
to deal with the mountains of material 
that he has had to read and analyze, all 


‘in the Russian language and all from 


original sources. He was in the Soviet 
Union up to 1920, after which he studied 
and lectured on Russian economic devel- 
opments at the University of Prague which ~ 
seems to have received more material from 
Russia than any other university in thé 
world. Later he became lecturer in charge 
of the Department of Economics and In- 
stitutions of the USSR at Birmingham 
University in England. Incidentally, Prof. 
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Baykov, who has doubtless had some ex- 
perience with the sneer-and-smear school 
of “experts” on Russia, observes in his 
introduction: 

“I do not share the view that Soviet 
statistical and other sources are less reliable 
than those published in other countries. 
On the contrary, systematic study over a 
number of years has convinced me that 
they can be used to analyze the economic 
processes and the economic system of the 
USSR with the same degree of confidence 
as similar sources published in other 
countries.” 

The extraordinary wealth of statistical 
data used in this book is a further striking 
testimony to this fact. And if more were 
needed we could cite the experience of 
American professors as well as impartial 
statisticians attached to the United Na- 
tions who hold in high regard the data 
published in the Soviet Union. After all, 
to plan effectively and successfully for a 
country’s economy you have to have de- 
pendable and honest statistics. 

What Dr. Baykov does is exactly what 
he sets out to do, i.e, give an analysis of 
the economic system of the Soviet Union 
which includes an account of its aims, the 
measures taken to attain them and the re- 
sults achieved in each period. 

In his several chapters on the theory 
and practice of planning, he clears up, at 
least in our mind, what economic and 
social planning is and what it is not. He 
shows the distinction between the “guess 
- plans which bind nobody,” as Stalin once 
called them, of some of the capitafist 
countries, and the real plans that have to 
be developed and carried out to make 
socialism work in an entire country. - 

No book I have read gives a better his- 
torical view of the development of plan- 
ning from one period to another as the 
country progressed. The coordination of 
the various branches of production and 
distribution is especially well explained. 

The question of initiative and inven- 
tions under a socialist system is also il- 
luminated by Dr. Baykov who makes this 
observation: 

“Logically, there are no grounds to as- 
sume that creative initiative, provided its 
efforts are adequately stimulated, cannot 
be utilized as fruitfully for the benefit of 
industry under a planned system as under 
a competitive system. On the contrary, 
the abolition: of proprietary rights over in- 
ventions and of secret patents and im- 
provements in manufacturing processes, 
together with the mutual exchange of indus- 
trial information among enterprises, cannot 
but contribute to a fuller and more timely 
use of the creative initiative of those actu- 
ally working for industrial progress, and 
remove anomalies in the utilization of in- 
dividual inventions which often occur 
under the competitive system (e.g. royalties 
limiting the wider application of an in- 
vention, the purchase of patents with the 
sole object of monopolizing rights, secrecy 
of invention hindering further improve- 
ments, etc.). The experience of the USSR 
proves convincingly that methods for 
stimulating creative initiative can be de- 
vised under the planned system of indus- 
trial organization and that it does not ‘dry 
up’ as a result of the nationalization of 
the means of production.” 
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As you can see, the style is not always 
inviting, and the sentences are long and 
heavy. But Dr. Baykov, when he permits 
himself to generalize, packs a world of 
meaning into such conclusions. 

One more point is worth stressing in vie 
of the recent attempts in U.S. government, 
industrial and even labor circles to try to 
minimize the progress of workers’ stand- 
ards in the Soviet Union by arbitrary 
comparisons of wages and living costs. Con- 
cerning such statistical methods as ap- 
plied to the developing Soviet economy, 
Dr. Baykov says: 

“The simple device of converting nom- 
inal—money—wages into real wages by 
means of a price index is out of the ques- 
tion, for no such price index is available. 
Moreover, even had such an index been 


available it would lead only to misleading 
results because of the enormous social and 
material changes which have marked the 
life of workers and employees in the course 
of the Five-Year Plans. Not only social- 
ized expenditures for wage-earners ‘(social 
insurance, expenditure on health services, 
education, housing, cultural and welfare 
improvements, etc.) would have to be taken 
into account as additions to wages, but 
notice would also have to be taken of such 
factors as the absence of unemployment, 
and the number of members in a family 
either in permanent employment or study- 
ing at the expense of the government... .” 
In other words, no simple index of real 
wages can begin to measure the improve- 
ments in the social and cultural conditions 
of the great masses of the Soviet people. 


Anti-Soviet Rehash 


by HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


Tue New Savery, by Hoffman Nickerson, 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 1947. 
271 pp. $3.50. 


NE of the most striking, and most 

alarming, evidences of the wave of 
irrational hysteria which has gripped the 
American people is the readiness with 
which presumably responsible authors will 
write, and reputable firms will publish, 
manuscripts about the Soviet Union of 
such low intrinsic quality that they would 
not get by the first critical reading if they 
were written about any other subject. The 
book in hand provides an excellent illus- 
tration. 

If it were not for this representative 
character it would hardly be worth taking 
the time of the reviewer or the reader to 
do more with this volume than give it the 
derogatory characterization it deserves, and 
drop it. 

As the author states in his Foreword, 
“It is the thesis of this book that slavery 
is the essence of the Soviet system.” The 
central body of alleged factual material 
offered in support of this contention is 
notable mainly for its lack of anything 
new. It is a rehash, without critical an- 
alysis, of material made long familiar by 
a voluble school of anti-Soviet writers. If 
there is any evidence that the author him- 
self has ever been in the Soviet Union it is 
effectively concealed. The book abounds 
in such juvenilities as “Why is it virtuous 
to try to hasten that which will come any- 
way?” “Everything in this farrago [the 
work of Karl Marx] except its one main 
talking point is unreal.” “Two solutions 
of proletarian instability are possible: own- 
ership or slavery. 
tion.” But what is slavery except a form 
of ownership? The author, indeed, talks 
a great deal about ownership but does not 
tell us precisely ownership of what. His 
main plea, apparently, is for an extension 
of ownership among the working classes. 
“If Christendom does not turn a determin- 
ing number of its industrial wage earners 
into owners, it will, in one way or an- 


There is no third solu-. 


other, imitate the Soviet by making them 
slaves.” His notion seems to be that if 
part of the workers own part of the prop- 
erty that is freedom, but if a// of the work- 
ers own all of the property that is slavery. 

The book is also full of strange contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies. The author 
vehemently repudiates the “amazingly un- 
moral economic philosophy” of laissez faire 
and extols the ancient laws against fore- 
stalling,” engrossing, and regrating but 
condemns modern social’ security legisla- 
tion as the pathway to slavery. His whole 
book is a tirade against serfdom and yet 
he represents the Mediaeval economic sys- 
tem as almost ideal. There are also 
numerous positive inaccuracies, such as the 
statement that at Soviet elections “a pre- 
viously prepared list of exclusively Com- 
munist candidates is voted for.”  Inci- 
dentally, a thinly veiled but distinct tone 
of - anti-Semitism pervades the book. 

But to get back to his main thesis, has 
Mr. Nickerson never read Abram Berg- 
son’s The Structure of Soviet Wages, pub- 
lished by the Harvard University Press, in 
which the conclusion is reached “that the 
principles of relative wages in the Soviet 
Union are also capitalist principles”? Does 
he not know that more than half of the 
workers in the USSR belong to coopera- 
tives? Is he unaware that in the Soviet 
Union, as in the United States, workers are 
drawn to particular industries by advanta- 
geous wages and other working conditions? 

It may perhaps be considered a merit of 
this type of book, that it makes no pre- 
tension to genuine scholarship. The list 
of sources given in this volume is char- 
acteristic. A book which offers a_bibli- 
ography studded with such names as Wil- 
liam H. Chamberlin, David J. Dallin, 
Arthur Koestler, Victor Kravchenko, W. 
G. Krivitsky, Eugene Lyons, and William 
L. White but does not mention the Webbs, 
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Albert Rhys Williams, Dr. Hewlett John- 
son, Ernest J. Simmons, John Somerville, 
Sir Bernard Pares, Joseph E. Davies, Victor 
A. Yakhontoff, Samuel N. Harper, Richard 
FE, Lauterbach, Edgar Snow, and Anna 
Louise Strong, to mention only a few, can 
be regarded only as a piece of inexpert 
special pleading. To one who is interested 
in that sort of thing this is an interesting 
book. ° 


A Story-History 
For Young People 
by JERROLD BEIM 


Tuts Is Russta, by Irina Aleksander. Illus- 
trated by Andrei Hudiakoff. David Mc- 
Kay Company, Philadelphia. 1947. 112 
pp. $3.00. 


HIS book, written for young Ameri- 

cans, is a complete surprise. The “sur- 
prise” element being that it has been 
published at all in this year of 1947. 

During the war the children of America 
became: vividly aware of the Soviet Union 
as an ally by its deeds and for the first 
time there appeared many friendly and 
informative books.. They were welcomed 
and liked by our boys and girls, Since 
then we know how the atmosphere has 
changed. Many of the books on Russia 
for children, written, illustrated and sched- 
uled for publication have been shelved 
indefinitely by editors and publishers. 

This Is Russia has managed to find its 
way to the bookstalls and we hope into 
many homes and libraries. All concerned 
with it can be justifiably proud. It is a 
handsome volume, so beautifully  illus- 
trated and engrossingly written that its 
quality almost makes up for the quantity 
of books on the Soviet Union that we 
should have. 

Irina Aleksander, its author, was born 
in Leningrad, and the United States has 
recently become her home. She may be 
familiar to people as a speaker for war 
relief agencies and as the author of the 
adult novel, The Running Tide. She de- 
cided to write this story-history of Russia 
for children as her “peace effort.” 

She tells this pageant of Russia the way 
she herself remembers from school days, 
stressing not only significant events but 
the episodes and personalities that are al- 
most légend. It makes for vivid writing, 
beginning with the days when the Viking 
seafarers and the Tatar hordes were in- 
vading the land of the Slavs, through the 
days when Russia was learning the ways 
of the west and Tsar Peter went to Hol- 
land to work as a carpenter and came home 
and made his subjects shave their beards. 
Then to present-day Russia, the difficul- 
ties of the Revolution, and how she is far- 
ing in her experiment with a totally new 
way of life, 
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Crowded with events, customs and clar- 
ification this book moves as swiftly and 
excitingly as any thrill-packed narrative. 
Not only the young but many an adult 
could benefit from its eye-opening under- 
standing. 

Almost’ every scene in the book. is richly 
illustrated in black and white and full 
color by Andrei Hudiakoff, who is also 
Russian-born. Well known in_ theater 
work, his end pages alone, portraying old 
Russia on one side, and a full panorama 
of the Red Square on the other, are worth 
“the price of admission.” 

This Is Russia helps lift the iron curtain 
about the Soviet Union that has been im- 
posed by America herself on her children. 


Russian History 
In a New Light 


Tue Curture or Kiev Rus, dy Academi- 
cian B. D. Grekov, translated from the 
Russian. Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1947. 153 pp. $1.50. 


Ivan Grozny, by Academician R. U. Wip- 
per, translated from the Russian. Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1947. 254 pp. $1.50. 


HESE throughly documented and 

vividly written monographs throw new 
light on two crucial epochs in the early 
history of the Russian people. The first 
deals with the amazingly creative upsurge 
and cultural flowering of Kiev Russia in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries; the. sec- 
ond, offers a vindication of the highly 
complex and fascinating personality of 
Ivan IV (the Terrible). In their emphasis 
both books illustrate the most recent trend 
in Soviet historiography, namely, that of 
re-evaluating the Russian people’s historical 
heritage and of accenting those positive 
aspects in national history which, for one 
reason or another, scholars had traditionally 
underestimated or ignored. 

People have known and appreciated Rus- 
sia’s contribution to world culture since 
the nineteenth century, but few realize 
that in ancient Kiev Russian culture had 
attained, as Professor Grekov demonstrates, 
not only an extraordinarily high and ma- 
ture level, but also “wide diffusion over the 
tremendous expanses of Eastern Europe.” 
As early as the ninth century, that is, 
long before the Russian Slavs adopted 
Christianity from Byzantium,. they had 
already had arts and crafts excelling those 
of contemporaneous Arabia, Italy, France 
and Germany and second only to those 
of Byzantium. The question as to whether 
Russia ultimately gained or lost in having 
fallen under the influence of Byzantium 


rather than of Rome is one of the “eternal © 


problems” of Russian historiography Pro- 
fessor Grekov leaves: unanswered. The 
point he stresses is that the great achieve- 
ments of Kiev civilization were not acci- 
dental, but the “result of the long life 
of a people that knew how to work, that 
possessed great initiative and talents, and 
that proved capable of creating the condi- 
tions necessary for its further progress.” 

Another corrective to a traditional prej- 


udice is contained in Professor Wipper’s 
meticulous study of the historical docu- 
ments bearing on Ivan IV. In the author’s 
own words, his purpose in this study was 
“to restore as far as possible the historic 
importance of Ivan Grozny as one of the 
great political and military leaders in six- 
teenth century Europe.” ]. K. 


THE USSR’s 22 VETOES 
(Continued from page 22) 


On the Corfu minefields, the entirely un- 
warranted move to hold Albania guilty of 
an unproven action (and, by implication, 
to hold the Soviet Union guilty of con- 
nivance in this), would certainly have cre- 
ated an atmosphere of hostility to Albania 
and intensified the general anti-Soviet feel- 
ing, thus further endangering world peace. 
Since an effort was being made to hold 
Albania guilty of aggression against Greece, 
this was closely bound up with the most 
important question on which the Soviet 
Union has exercised her veto power, namely, 
that of Greece itself. 

The six vetoes on the Greek issue were 
all clearly related, and go to the very heart 
of the disagreements between the Soviet 
Union and the Anglo-American bloc. 
Readers of our magazine will have sufficient 
background to understand the Soviet atti- 
tude on this issue, which we have written 
about repeatedly since the end of 1944, when 
Churchill sent in British troops and tanks 
and warships to shoot down Greek patriots 
who liberated their country, and place in 
power the reactionary, fascist elements who 
collaborated with Germany, to the present, 
when America has taken over the British 
role in Greece. The Soviet Union has sought 
to keep this matter within the United Na- 
tions, to place the blame where it belongs, 
on Britain and the British-supported Greek 
government, and today on our own country. 
Her vetoes have been cast for the sake of 
avoiding action which would give UN sanc- 
tion to actions diametrically opposed to its 
basic purpose. Britain and the United States, 
on the contrary, have stood for a policy of 
military intervention, while trying to lay 
the blame for the chaotic situation they 
themselves had created in Greece, on her 
northern neighbors..The United States ig- 
nored the United Nations in putting into 
action the Truman doctrine of military aid 
to Greece and virtually complete control by 
America of the Greek government. As-a 
result of American policy, as the President 
himself revealed in his November 11 Re- 
port to Congress, not only has there been 
no improvement in the economic situation 
in Greece but there has been an over-all 
worsening of the military situation. 

We believe the record shows thatthe 
Soviet vetoes have all been cast in accord- 
ance with basic UN principles and in the 
‘interests of world peace. 
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forces of the anti-imperialist and democratic 
camp in Europe and beyond the boundaries 
of Europe, so that an insurmountable bar- 
rier shall be created against imperialism, 
which is becoming more active, and 
against its new policy of aggression. 

The rallying of democratic forces and 
courageous struggle against imperialism 
in its new plans for war adventures: will 
unite the peoples into a powerful army, 
the equal of which cannot be possessed by 
imperialism, which denies the democratic 
rights of the people, infringing on the 
sovereignty of the nations and basing its 
plans on threats and adventures, 

Uneasiness and alarm are growing in 
the imperialist ranks, since everybody sees 
that the ground is shaking under the feet 
of imperialism, while the forces of 
democracy and socialism are daily grow- 
ing and consolidating. 

What can the policy of imperialism offer 
people? Nothing but strengthening of op- 
pression, the rebirth of the vestiges of 
hated fascism and imperialistic adventures. 
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It is necessary to open the peoples’ eyes 

and to unite all the democratic and anti- 
imperialistic forces in order to foil any 
plans for the economic enslavement of 
nations and any new adventures on the 
part of the imperialists. 
‘ The historic experience of the Soviet 
Union has confirmed the justice of the 
great Lenin’s words on the invincibility of 
the people which took power into their 
hands. Lenin said: “One can _ never 
conquer a people where the majority of 
workers and peasants have realized, sensed 
and seen that they are upholding their 
own sovereign power, the power of the 
working people, the victory of whose 
cause, if upheld, will secure for them and 
their children the possibility of enjoying 
all the benefits of culture, all the achieve- 
ments of human _ labor.” 

The task of our time is to unite all the 
anti-imperialistic and democratic forces of 
the nations into one mighty camp, welded 
together by the unity of their vital inter- 
ests, against the imperialist and anti-demo- 
cratic camp and its policy of enslavement 
of the peoples and new adventures. 

A sober attitude to the matter shows si- 
multaneously that in our time new imperial- 
istic adventures constitute a dangerous 
game with destinies of capitalism. 

Certain Ministers and Senators may fail 
to understand that. But if the anti-im- 
perialist and democratic camp consolidates 
its forces and utilizes all its opportunities, 
it will force the imperialists to be wiser 
and to conduct themselves more calmly. It 
must be surmised that capitalism is not 
interested in speeding up its own collapse. 


Successes of Soviet Socialism 


On entering the thirty-first year of the 
great October Socialist Revolution we look 
back on the path traversed with satisfac- 
tion. The successes of the Soviet. state are 
great. Socialism has deeply entered into 
our whole life. Under the conditions of 
Soviet power a new generation has already 
grown up which is beginning to spread 
its eagle wings. It must be recognized that 
the most important gain of our Revolution 
is the new moral character and ideological 
growth of the people as Soviet patriots. 

This relates to the entire Soviet people, 
in the towns and in the countryside, to the 
workers by hand and by brain. This is the 
really majestic success of the October 
Revolution, of world historical importance. 

The Soviet people now are no longer 
the same as they were thirty years ago. 
The moral character of modern Soviet 
people is to be seen above all in their 
conscious attitude to labor as a matter of 
social importance and a sacred obligation 
to the Soviet state. In our days there are 
Stakhanovite men and Stakhanovite women. 
Socialist emulation is in progress in all 
collective farms. Men and women work- 
ers, men and women collective farmers, 
office employees and the technical engineer- 
ing staffs, people of art and science, are 
drawn into the cause of emulation. The 


scope, breadth and content of emulation 
now determine the Communist attitude to 
there already 
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among Soviet people. The universal char. 
acter of emulation is the most important 
lever for raising the productivity of labor, 

One cannot deny that the vestiges of 
capitalism are extremely persistent in 
people’s consciousness, and therefore the 
Party constantly reminds the Soviet people 
of the necessity of thoroughgoing criticism 
and self-criticism, directed toward the elim- 
ination of those harmful vestiges of the 
past. One cannot deny, on the other 
hand, that at present we have immense 
possibilities for waging a successful strug- 
gle for the elimination of these vestiges. 

There is not one country in the world 
where the Soviet Union has not got numer- 
ous friends among the working class, the 
working farmers and in wide democratic 
circles—friends imbued with warm sym. 
pathy and faith in our cause. 

That is why today, on the occasion of 
the thirtieth anniversary of the Soviet Revo- 
lution, our October banner waves so 
proudly, the victorious banner of Lenin 
and Stalin. 

Thirty years have elapsed since the Oc- 
tober events in 1917. Both then and sub- 
sequently our enemies from the bourgeois 
camp prophesied that the Soviet state 
would not hold power, that it was doomed 
to inevitable and early downfall. The 
Bolsheviks were not frightened by these 
prophecies and boldly moved into battle 
to seize power for the working class. 

‘And, having broken down the oppres- 
sion Of the capitalist system, it has now 
for thirty years already been building the 
Socialist state with victorious success, build- 
ing a new society on the basis of com- 
munism. 

The path traversed by us should be di- 
vided into three periods: the first period 
is that from the victory of Soviet power 
to the beginning of the second world war; 
the second period is that of the years of 
the great patriotic war; the third period 
is that which has only just begun, the 
years of post-war reconstruction. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


Since the beginning of last year we have 
been working on the basis of the new 
post-war Five-Year Plan. Comrade Stalin 
has outlined our new tasks. The basic 
tasks of the new Five-Year Plan consist in 
the restoration of the districts which suf- 
fered from war, restoring the pre-war level 
of production’ and agriculture, and then 
surpassing that level to a more or less con- 
siderable degree. 

The tasks put forward by the Party and 
the Government, the restoration and rais- 
ing of the national economy, have inspired 
our people to new heroic efforts and feats 
of labor. 

The beginning of the new Five-Year Plan 
was hard for our agriculture owing to the 
drought, which in the past year hit the 
most important agricultural districts. 

However, our country’s capacity to over- 
come promptly -the economic difficulties it 
has to face is well known. It is again 
demonstrated by the fact that, thanks to 
the measures undertaken by the Party and 
the Government, the gross grain harvest 
this year is 58 per cent more than last 
year. 

During 1946, the first year of the post- 
war Five-Year Plan, we had already wit- 
nessed a great growth in industrial pro- 
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duction. However, last year’s plan .was 
fulfilled by industry only by 96 per cent, 
inasmuch as reconversion to work in peace- 
ful conditions was not yet completed. 

This year, on the other hand, Soviet 
industry is overfulfilling the plan. In the 
first three-quarters of the current year the 
nine months’ plan was fulfilled by indus- 
try by 103 per cent. 

All this gives ground to say that the 
underfulfilled part of the first year of the 
Five-Year Plan, and thus the plan of the 
first two years of the Five-Year Plan, will 
be completed as a whole by the end of 
the current year. 

We are confidently moving forward in 
all spheres of industry and agriculture, 
as well as in transport, although before 
us is still a great deal of uncompleted 
work in repairing the wounds and damage 
inflicted by the war. 

We are already extracting more coal 
than pre-war, but the restoration of metal- 
lurgy and oil-extraction is not yet up to 
the mark, 

The restoration and development of all 
branches of industry which produce con- 
sumer goods and foodstuffs are proceeding. 

We have no branch of industry which 
has not moved forward and has not its 
plan for an increase of its respective output 
over a period of several vears. 

Industrial output is rising with every 
month. Suffice it to say that in the month 
of October alone, which has only just 
ended, our gross output of big industry 
has already reached the average monthly 
output of 1940. 

Thus the output of our industry has al- 
ready reached the pre-war level. 

We are not threatened by the economic 
crises—so ruinous for industry—without 
which not a single capitalist country can 
live. We have not, nor will we have, 
unemployment and the impoverishment of 
the population connected with it. 

Today a new movement has become 
widespread, the distinctive feature of 
which is that individual workers under- 
take personally obligations to fulfill an- 
nual plans and the Five-Year Plan ahead 
of schedule, which did not happen in the 
pre-war period. 

This year, the fulfillment of the plan 
for grain deliveries is being achieved ahead 
of schedule. The state will receive approxi- 
mately as much grain as in the best pre- 
war years, although the size of the sown 
area and technical equipment are still con- 
siderably lower than before the war. 

These successes are being achieved 
thanks to the launching of Socialist emula- 
tion between republics, territories and 
regions, and particularly thanks to the active 
participation in emulation on all existing 
collective farms of many millions of men 
and women collective farmers. 

Bourgeois hacks abroad forecast during 
the war that the Soviet people, having \ac- 
quainted themselves in their war campaigns 
with the system and culture of the West 
and having visited many towns and 
European capitals, would return home with 
a desire to establish the same system at 
home. 

But what happened? Demobilized men 
and officers, after their return home, have 
set about with even greater ardor. to 
strengthen collective farms, to develop 
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Socialist emulation in factories and mills, 
placing themselves in the front ranks of 
Soviet patriots, 

Not all our people have freed themselves 
from. groveling and servility before the 
West, before capitalist culture. 

Without freeing oneself from these 
vestiges, one cannot be a true Soviet 
citizen. That is why the Soviet. people 
are imbued with such a resolute striving to 
do away more quickly with those vestiges 
of the past, to pass merciless criticism on 
every display of groveling and _servility 
before the West and its capitalistic culture. 


Toward Universal Peace and 
Progress 


Like the sun on a clear day the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism illuminated our path 
through’ all these thirty years. Our advance 
was based on the tactics of Lenin and 
Stalin. Our path has not been an easy 
one. The enemy operated from without and 
within. The enemy had its agents even 
in the Bolshevik Party, in the shape of 
Trotskyists, right-wing and other traitors. 

The Bolshevik Party, created by Lenin 
and Stalin, emerged from all those trials 
strengthened, purged its ranks and became 
consolidated as a great force which con- 
stitutes the highest expression of the moral- 
political unity of our people, marching con- 
fidently to Communist society, and which, 
under the leadership of the great Stalin, 
is now showing the path to universal peace, 
to liberation from sanguinary wars, the 
path to the overthrow of capitalist slavery 
and to the great progress of the peoples 
and all mankind. - 
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aims but with the social and security 
interests of their countries as they sec 
them. 

All this does not mean that it would 
be easy to end the present tension be- 
tween the great powers. On the con- 
trary I believe that that requires a 
fundamental revision of traditional con- 
ceptions of what are Britain’s national 
interests in world affairs and large re- 
adjustments of our internal organiza- 
tion. Abroad we must accept Socialism 
as the basis of reconstruction in Europe, 
and the USSR as partners in settling the 
affairs of the Middle and Far East. At 
home we must plan and control our 
exports as we already do our imports. 
That means moving to the Left in home 
and foreign affairs alike. But I believe 
these fundamental changes and adjust- 
ments are necessary in any case if the 
Labor Government is not to perish from 
failure to break with the errors and 
delusions of the past and to act in ac- 
cordance with our needs of today and 
tomorrow. 
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On Kukn’s **Report” 


Question: In an article by Ferdinand 
Kuhn, ]r., which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of November 2, 1947, he states 
that “the word ‘Jew’ is still stamped on 
identity cards of Jewish citizens of the 
Soviet Union.” Please comment. F. A. B., 
Washington, D. C. 


Answer: Mr. Kuhn is either deliberately 
vilifying or has fallen victim to anti-Soviet 
propaganda of the more blatant kind, since 
it is generally acknowledged that in the 
matter of racial equality, the Soviet Union 
leads the world. Anti-Sovieteers here are 
seeking by all means to becloud the Soviet 
record in this particular respect. It is abso- 
lutely untrue that passports and other 
identifications are stamped Jew, Armenian, 
Russian, or any other national designa- 
tion. Soviet documents simply have, among 
other questions, one relating to nationality. 
Since there is complete political, social and 
every other kind of equality in the Soviet 
Union, no one there would for one moment 
think that such a question is in any way 
intended for discriminatory purposes, as it 
would no doubt be in other lands. There 
is no doubt that such questions on docu- 
ments in other countries, even in the United 
States in the case of Jews or Negroes, 
would have that effect even if it were not 
intended. The anti-Soviet propagandists, 
knowing that well, play upon these dis- 
crimination fears and are trying to blow 


up what is a purely statistical question in . 


the USSR into a bogey of discrimination 
that everyone knows does not exist there. 


On Jews, Negroes, Catholics . 


Question: I would like to know how 
many Jews, Negroes and Roman Catholics 
there are in the Soviet Union today. 1 
would also like to know the number of 
Jews living in Moscow, Odessa, Vladivostok. 
M. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Answer: The figures-given below are only 
estimates and as such, vary considerably. 
However, they may serve as an approxima- 
tion. 

It is generally estimated that there are 
between 4,500,000 and 5,000,000 Jews in 
the Soviet Union today. The last pre-war 
census of the USSR, taken in January 
1939, showed a Jewish population of 3,- 
020,141. However, the Jewish population in 
the Soviet Union was increased when West- 
ern Ukraine and Byelo-Russia were added 
to the respective republics of the USSR. 
The Jews in the Soviet Union, of course, 
were a special target for Nazi invaders. 
The USSR was able by timely evacuation 
and other means to save the vast majority 
of its Jewish population. Therefore the 
USSR is the only country in Europe where 
the Jewish population has grown since the 
war. There are no separate statistics avail- 
able as to the number of Jews living in the 
various cities, 
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The Catholic population in the USSR has 
also grown since the war, particularly be- 
cause of the entry of the Lithuanian Re- 
public into the USSR, as well as some 
Catholic minorities in others of the Balkan 
Republics. Again, in the absence of statis- 


tics, the estimates on the Catholic popula-. 


tion vary. The highest estimate made puts 
the Catholic population in the USSR around 
8,000,000. The lower estimates are around 
4,000,000. Actually only the forthcoming 
census will furnish the true figures. How- 
ever, it is known that about 2,000 Catholic 
churches are functioning throughout the 
USSR. 

There are very few Negroes in the USSR. 
There never has been a large immigration 
of Negroes into the USSR and there are 
very few natives. Of course, the few who 
are there, mainly in Abkhazia, enjoy un- 
limited citizenship as well as complete so- 
cial and political equality. 


On Ukrainian Agriculture 


Question: Is it true, as. John Fischer 
states in his book, Why They Behave Like 
Russians, that the farm methods in the 
Ukraine are backward as compared with 
Western countries? R. L., New York, N. Y. 


Answer: Mr. Fischer was in the Ukraine 
very briefly and shortly after the war when 
the farmers, for lack of machinery which 
was destroyed or taken away by the Ger- 
mans, had to work as best they could and 
in many cases to revert to primitive meth- 
ods to produce their first postwar crops. 
This year, throughout the Soviet Union 
and particularly in the Ukraine, there was 
That would seem 
to belie Mr. Fischer’s statement much better 
than any argument possibly could. It is, 
of course, known that the collective and 
State farms in the USSR have at their 
disposal the most modern types of large- 
scale machinery throughout the farming 
areas of the USSR, as well as the newest 
scientific techniques, to which they them- 
selves have made great contributions. It 
is generally conceded by experts that the 


USSR has the most modern large-scale 


agricultural system in the world. 


On Finland’s Parties 


Question: Does Finland have a planned 
economy? Which are the principal polit- 
ical parties? What became of White Guard 
General Mannerheim? P. F. Q., Panama, 
R.P. ; 

Answer: Finland does not have a planned 
economy. There are six political parties 
in Finland today: the Peoples’ Front, 
which is a coalition of all progressive ele- 
ments including Left Socialists and Com- 
munists; the Social Democratic Party, 
composed of right-wing Socialists; the 
Coalition Party consisting of most of the 
bourgeois elements in Finland; the Agrarian 
Party; the Swedish-Finnish Party which 


generally has a liberal orientation; the 
Progressive Party, which in contrast to its 
name, is the party of the more reactionary 
elements in the country. General Manner- 
heim has withdrawn from political life. 


On Farm Quotas in Germany 


Question: Is it true that the farmers in 
the Soviet zone of Germany must make 
deliveries of quotas of their produce even 
if they themselves have to starve for the 
lack of food? R. K., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Answer: Of course that is not true. Even 
observers unfriendly to the Soviet Union 
admit that the food situation in the Soviet 
zone is very much better than in any other 
in Germany. The truth of the matter is 
that due to the agrarian reform in Eastern 
Germany, the formerly landless farmers and 


‘those with insufficient land now have their 


own land and have every incentive to pro- 
duce, and are attempting the most advanced 
techniques, all of which has done away 
with acute shortages of food. 


On Soviet Medical Care 


Question: | understand that there is free 
medical care in the USSR. Does that 
apply to medicine as well as medical care? 
Is patent medicine sold in the Soviet Union? 
H. S. S., Alma, Michigan. 


Answer: You are quite correct that there 
is free medical care as far as the services 
of doctors and specialists and hospitaliza- 
tion are concerned. Formerly there was 
no charge for medicine. Now a nominal 
amount is charged simply because it was 
found that when medicine was given out 
freely it was rather wasteful and sometimes 
people were inclined to take more than was 
good for them. The charge is so small 
that it is no burden to anyone’s budget. 
There is no such thing as patent medicine 
in the Soviet Union. All medicines are made 
by government firms as there is no private 
industry in the USSR. 


On Communist Membership 


Question: 1 am advised that a religious 
person cannot be a member of the Com- 
munist Party in the USSR. Is this true? 
M. J. C., Letcher, S. D. 


Answer: There is no such qualifications 
on membership in the Communist Party 
of the USSR. 


On American Bequests 


Question: Can an American citizen be- 
queath some of his belongings to a relative 
who is a Soviet citizen living in the USSR? 
B. A., Providence, R. I. 


Answer: Yes, that is entirely possible and 
is within the laws of both the United 
States and the USSR. A number of Amer- 
ican citizens have done this so there are 
ample precedents established. 
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THE ALTERNATIVE TO GETTING TOUGH 


(Continued from page 6) 


nimity. This principle was agreed at the 
Crimea Conference, and put into full shape 
at San Francisco. It was suggested by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, supported by Churchill, and 
fully accepted by Stalin. It is a principle 
that, on all essential matters, binding 
decisions cannot be taken unless all the 
great powers concur; for you couldn’t hope 
to run a new world organization like the 
United Nations if one of these powers really 
believed that a particular bit of important 
policy was unjust or harmful, or opposed 
to its own sovereign interests. Everyone 
realized it was necessary; 50 nations unani- 
mously accepted it at San Francisco; it was 
designed to be used; and none has the right 
to object to its use. You can’t supply a man 


with a key and then object to his locking © 


his door. 

The Russians are not the only people who 
have used the so-called veto, but they have 
of course used it more often than others; 
for those others who tend at present to gang 
up against the Soviet Union have a majority 
of votes, so don’t need to exercise the veto. 
And most of us think that the points on 
which the Soviet Union has used the veto 
have been points where she was fully justi- 
fied—such as the breaking off of relations 
with Franco Spain, and the demands for 
withdrawing British troops from Greece. 

The truth is that there would have been 
some fine troubles by now if the Soviet 
Unicn never used the so-called veto. 

Some great men, instead of complaining 
of the exercise of the veto, should remem- 
ber that all our countries are bound by the 
Charter of the United Nations to settle 
all our disputes by discussion and agree- 
ment, and in no case to resort to force or 
the threat of force against each other. You 
might tell that to Mr. Byrnes. 

We must all mend our manners, and get 
down to agreement. Of course, even with 
the most sincere good will on both sides, 
it isn’t easy. It is difficult because of the 
complexity of our post-war problems. It 
isn’t the Russians that make it difficult; if 
they agreed to everything, confusion would 
be far greater. Remember, in cases where 
the Russians aren’t involved at all, the 
difficulties turn out to be as formidable as 
ever. The trade conversations at Geneva 
went on for six months without arriving at 
any agreement, although the Soviet Union 
wasn’t there. Your country and mine and 
a few others had a beautiful disagreement 
all to ourselves, without any Russians. 

Well, now, what is the trouble? Of 
course it is not all on one side and of 
course it is not simple. You can’t tear the 
world to pieces and kill 20,000,000 people, 
and then mend it with a few bits of stick- 
ing plaster with treaties printed on them. 

he principal trouble is the new epidemic 
of red-baiting. Some people have raised 
what even Mr. Harold Ickes described as 
the “dishonest issue of communism.” It 
Was just the same in this country at the 
end of the first World War; it’s been the 
same in Britain now and then—and is even 
today. The same idea was at the bottom 
of the American and British building up 
of Germany between the wars in the hope 
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that she would fight the Soviet Union. It 
is aimed at every progressive country and 
at the progressive elements in every coun- 
try and particularly’ at the developing 
strength of the working class in every 
country. 

It poisons life. Every anti-Soviet move 
poisons every spring, as we could see at 
Munich, when British statesmen nearly 
doubled the. strength of Germany for anti- 
Soviet motives. Such an attitude has even 
led some of your statesmen to talk of re- 
building Germany and Japan as the “arse- 
nals of Western democracy!” Really, Japan 
as a Western democracy! I don’t ask these 
statesmen to understand democracy, but 
they might know geography! 

It is the old game of dividing the forces 
of progress. It is the line of the Anti- 
Comintern Pact. No one ever did it as 
well as Goebbels. And, if I may corfect 
a previous speaker, it wasn’t Mr. Churchill 
who invented the “iron curtain” phrase. 
He had to borrow it—from Goebbels! Re- 
member that Goebbels didn’t get away with 
the game, in the end, although he started 
with the fascist world as his strength. And 
now that the military power of fascisra 
is destroyed, who can hope to get away with 
it? It will cause trouble and misery; but 
it will fail. 

Let me read a short quotation: “The for- 
eign policy of this country has several 
objectives; firstly, to fight and eradicate 
the rival system of Communism, and as a 
corollary to check Russia everywhere.” Of 
whom was that written? ‘Whom does it fit 
today? But if you will go to your own 
government's report on “Fascism in Ac- 
tion,” you will find that the correct quota- 
tion is: “The foreign policy of National 
Socialist Germany has several objectives; 
firstly, to fight and eradicate the rival sys- 
tem of Communism, and as a corollary to 
check Russia everywhere.” 

I would like to remind any fairly pro- 
gressive-minded people who think that it is 
only the Communists that are being at- 
tacked, and that others are safe, that that 
is just what the non-Communists thought 
in Germany between the wars, for a little 
while, until they joined the Communists in 
the concentration camps. The Commu- 
nists had arrived earlier; but the camps were 
the same. The Communists may be the 
soup, but the liberals and progressives will 
be one of the later courses at reaction’s 
dinner. 

If we get rid of red-baiting and try hon- 
estly to deal with the Soviet Union, and 
put our points, and let them put theirs, 
and argue them out, as we promised to do 
at Yalta and San Francisco, we will have 
gone a very long way to restoring peace. 
There will still be plenty of problems; but 
they will be problems we can solve. 

I would like to warn against the idea 
that “getting tough with the Soviet Union” 
is the way to solve problems. It won’t 
work. It is dangerous. It does increase 
the risk of war. For all except the few 
who want to start a war, there is an ele- 
ment of bluff in it. The bluff can be seen 
quite easily; and if it is called, they haven’t 
the cards. The Soviet Union is too strong 


to be destroyed by war. Those who dreamt 
in their folly that they could have a war 
without infantrymen, by dropping atom 
bombs, have had a shock from Molotov; 
he has told them that he has got bombs, 
too. 

Moreover, it shouldn’t be lightly assumed 
that an Anglo-American lineup against the 
Soviet Union can be maintained as a per- 
manency. Not only the Soviet Union but 
the rest of socialist or semi-socialist Europe 
is growing stronger; and Great Britain 
won't always be ready to quarrel with the 
Soviet Union. She can’t afford to. She 
will have to turn East quite soon for mar- 
kets, and supplies, and friendship, and 
security. 

There is an alternative—a real, honorable 
alternative—to getting tough with the Rus- 
sians. We can be friends with them. We 
can stop lying about them. We can even 
print both sides. We can stop being fearful 
of them or fearful of our own future. We 
can make up our minds that the world can 
live in peace, that we can argue our cases 
with one another and make a reality of 
the United Nations by pooling the great 
ideals which we can both contribute. 

We can and we must keep the peace. 
Think what a world we live in. Think of 
its possibilities of infinite wealth and un- 
shaken security, of widening culture and 
greater happiness among all peoples. Yet 
this world has been afflicted by two savage 
wars in the lifetime of most of us here, 
and there is irresponsible talk—by respon- 
sible people—of a possible third one. 

We cannot let misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation lead to hostility against 
the Soviet Union. We are not dismayed by 
the temporary swelling of the tide of re- 
action. We know it will end. If we keep 
fighting unflinchingly—it takes courage but 
what worthwhile job doesn’t take courage 
—for the cause of peace and friendship, all 
the difficulties and all the problems will 
shrink. Steffens saw the future; we are 
living on its threshold. The | future is 
with the progressive peoples. Let us never 
cease working for it. If we keep) the peace, 
our children will be the happiest people in 
history. 

I think I remember the words of an 
American workers’ song. I won't attempt 
to sing it, but I will try to recall the words: 

“If you don’t let stool-pigeons get you 
down, 

If you don’t let race hatred get you down, 

If you don’t let red-baiting get you down, 

- YOU'LL WIN!” 
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WHAT IS MACARTHUR UP TO? 


(Continued from page 11) 


it now appears that Japan will retain her 
capacity for waging war. 

For almost three decades after the Bolshe- 
vik revolution, the Japanese government's 
propaganda machine turned out a steady 
flow of lies about Russia. The Japanese 
were taught to believe that the Russians 
were a cruel, ruthless people, who, like the 
ancient Huns, were waiting to sweep over 
Japan and destroy it. MacArthur’s head- 
quarters has not attempted to correct these 
ideas. “Not one Russian book will be trans- 
lated into Japanese,” General Charles Wil- 
loughby, MacArthur’s G-2, declared pri- 
vately, when some Japanese publisher asked 
for permission to print some Russian books. 

Willoughby has, fortunately, not been 
able to fulfill his blustering threat. A num- 
ber of Russian books, magazines and mov- 
ing pictures have been translated into Jap- 
anese, and the Japanese people are gradually 
—very gradually—learning the truth about 
the Soviet Union. However, GHQ has been 
able to limit the amount of material from 
Russia, althoughs there are virtually no re- 
strictions on such material from the United 
States. The policy on moving pictures, for 
example, has been cleverly formulated to 
give the United States a virtual corner on 
the market. 

MacArthur’s censorship division has also 
made it difficult for the Japanese to learn 
the truth about Russia. Russian pictures 
which depict the Soviet Union in a favor- 
able light are regarded as “propaganda” 
and are heavily censored. But Hollywood 
films which depict the United States as a 
never-never land where everybody lives in 
a penthouse and all the women look like 
Betty Grable, are regarded as “the truth,” 
and are not censored. The same kind of 
censorship is applied to the press, radio 
and other information media. 

At the same time, MacArthur and _ his 
spokesmen have strongly attacked “com- 
munism” in numerous public statements and 
in pamphlets prepared for Japanese con- 


sumption. On several occasions, MacArthur 
has spoken of “Communism vs. Democ- 
racy,” leaving the impression, of course, 
that there was a conflict between the two. 
So far, MacArthur has refrained from de- 
nouncing the Soviet Union by name (except 
in the Allied Council), but there is no 
doubt that the Japanese people identify 
his attacks on “communism” with Russia. 
Some progressive newspapers and maga- 
zines print the truth about Russia, but their 
circulation is relatively small. MacArthur 
has, I believe, been relatively successful in 
arousing anti-Soviet feeling in Japan. Of 
course, this fits in with his plan for pre- 
paring Japan for war against Russia. 
Whether the Japanese people will permit 
themselves to be manipulated in this way 
is another matter. 

The procedure proposed for drafting the 
peace treaty is the most flagrant example 
of Washington’s policy of regarding Japan 
as a piece of American property. The Mos- 
cow Pact of December, 1945, provided for 
unanimous agreement among the Big 
Powers on all matters relating to “the ful- 
fillment by Japan ‘of its obligations under 
the terms of the surrender.” 

The State Department, however, has sud- 
denly discovered that the procedure is “un- 
democratic.” In accordance with the Mos- 
cow agreement, Molotov has suggested a 
preliminary.conference of the Big Four to 
discuss the treaty draft. In turning down 
this proposal, the State Department again 
cast itself in the role of friend and benefac- 
tor of the poor, mistreated “small coun- 
tries.” The procedure proposed by Moscow 
would be unfair to them. Instead, the State 
Department has suggested an 11-power con- 
ference. At this conference, everything 
would be decided “democratically.” The 
small countries would have the same rights 
as the big countries, which would not be 
allowed to “over-ride” the wishes of the 
small countries through the use of the veto. 
To show that the United States isn’t asking 
the Soviet Union to do anything we our- 
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selves wouldn’t do, Secretary Marshall has 
generously offered to give up his right to 
the veto, too. 

Equality of sacrifice! 

The State Department’s proposal has the 
same democratic dressing as most of the 
proposals made by Washington since the 
end of the war—and at the center of it is 
the same charge of dynamite. Apart from 
the fact that Marshall’s proposal is direct 
violation of the Moscow. Pact, there would 
be nothing “democratic” or “equal” about 
the kind of conference he has suggested, 
The Soviet Union would have the dice 
loaded against her from the start. Most of 
the countries at the conference would be 
U. S. satellites. They are dependent on the 
United States for financial help and, in 
foreign affairs, have consistently taken their 
orders from Washington. The Soviet Union 
would be outvoted on every proposal. It 
would have no opportunity to press for a 
program of democratic reforms in Japan. 
The peace treaty would, in effect, be dic- 
tated by the United States. 

The Soviet Union has refused to accept 
the plan. She is not the only one who has 
balked. There has been noticeable grumbling 
from Nanking and London, but since both 
of these countries are desperate for Wash- 
ington’s financial help, they have reluctantly 


. given their consent. The peace conference 


is now scheduled to take place this winter 
—“With or without Russia”—to use the 
current cliché on Capitol Hill. 

In the last analysis, however, it is not the 
Russians or the Japanese who will pay the 
price for our policy in Japan, but the Ameri- 
can people. We have already spent hun- 


-dreds of millions of dollars to keep the 


reactionary Japanese government power 
against the will of the people, and it will 
urfdoubtedly cost us hundreds of millions 
more. We are also reaping the hatred of , 
the Japanese people, who once regarded us 
as liberators. Washington’s attempt to turn 
the peace conference into an American show 
can only further divide the world in two 
and increase friction and distrust between 
ourselves and our Soviet ally. A peace con- 
ference without Russia would be disastrous, 
for it would mean that the unstable situa- 
tion in the Orient would be perpetuated 
indefinitely. 

Our policy in Japan is also a menace to 
our own security. At the moment, the 
Japanese* fascists are “pro-American,” but 
we should not allow ourselves to be de 
ceived by this sudden show of affection. 
Fascists seem to have a habit of suddenly 
destroying those they love, or seem to love. 
Poor old Neville Chamberlain found that 
out; his romance at Munich ended in the 
bombing of London. While the Japanese 
fascists embrace us, they are waiting to give 
us the kiss of death. We are fooling our- 
selves if we think they have given up their 
dreams of empire. “It is the will of heaven 
that the Japanese Emperor should become 
the Emperor of the world,” the Japanese. 
foreign minister, Hotta, wrote almost a cen- 
tury ago. In one form or another, this has 
been the goal of Japanese expansionists for 
more than 2,000 years. They haven’t for- 
gotten this aim. We should not forget it 
either, or we may suddenly find ourselves 
the victim of our own machinations. The 
dagger we are fashioning for Russia may 
become our own hara-kiri knife. 
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partment of State ever ‘tell’ any. other: 


American Republic what action it should 
take. Never did President Roosevelt 
suggest such a step. It was only after 
Mr. Byrnes was appointed Secretary of 
State that ‘telling’ our American neigh- 
bors became a feature of our policy.” 
Mr. Byrnes also tells of his “shock” (p. 
255) at Stalin’s speech of February 9, 
1946, “in which he announced the new 
Five-Year Plan with its emphasis on re- 
armament instead of the production of 
consumer goods.” Anyone who cares to 
reread the speech will recognize that any 
such description of it is a falsehood. 
Again: “As I said in Charleston on 
November 16, 1945, the suggestion that 
we might use the atomic bomb ‘as a 
diplomatic or military threat against any 
nation is not only untrue in fact but is 
a wholly unwarranted reflection upon 
the American government and people.’ ” 
(p. 275) Comment is needless. 

Yet again: the USSR concluded its 
neutrality and non-aggression pact of 
1939 with Hitler (who flagrantly vio- 
lated it 22 months later) with no convic- 
tion that it would escape ultimate at- 
tack by the Nazi Reich. “Thus, it seems 
clear that the Soviet Government con- 
cluded the pact while fully intending to 
violate it.” (p. 286) Evidence: none, 
since there is none. Arguments: if I 
conclude a contract with my neighbor 
who, I fear, may break it, this proves 
that I intend to break it! Finally, Mr. 
Byrnes makes much (pp. 288 f.) of the 
contention, allegedly derived from the 
Nuremberg documents, that Hitler de- 
cided to attack the USSR after Molotov 


had proposed in Berlin, November 12-13, 


1940, a new regime for the Straits and 
a Soviet-Bulgarian mutual aid pact. 
“This was the decisive moment.” In 
fact the Nuremberg documents show 
beyond question that the Nazi decision 
to invade the USSR was reached in 
August, 1940. Jodl and his staff officers 
were well advanced in planning the in- 
vasion when Molotov came to Berlin. 
These documents are public knowledge. 
Mr. Byrnes is a former Secretary of 
State. Therefore . . .? 


Program: On the broader theme 
Mr. Byrnes is concerned with arguing 
three general propositions: (1) the de- 
terioration of American-Soviet relations 
began before Roosevelt died and is there- 
‘ore not attributable to President Tru- 
man or Mr. Byrnes; (2) there was not 
(or maybe there was—Mr. Byrnes is here 
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THE DEVIL AND JIMMY BYRNES 


confused) an accord between the West- 
ern Powers and the Soviet Union on 
“spheres of influence” in Eastern Europe; 
(3) Germany must be restored as a 
bulwark against the Red Menace. 

The first of these propositions is dem- 
onstrably false, on Mr. Byrnes’.own évi- 





“A direct precursor of the Truman Doctrine 


was Churchill's ‘iron curtain’ speech in 


Fulton, Missouri, on March 5, 1946." 


The former British Prime Minister is shown 
with President Truman at Potsdam, in 1945. 


dence. The second lies at the very heart 
of the problem of American-Soviet rela- 
tions since V-J day. The third is the 
Truman-Byrnes-Marshall prescription for 


World War III. 


The Firmness of F.D.R.: 
After Yalta President Roosevelt was dis- 
turbed, says Byrnes, by Soviet policy in 
Romania and Poland and by Stalin’s 
belief that Anglo-American parleys for 
the surrender of Kesselring’s army in 
Italy involved terms permitting the 
transfer of German divisions to the 
Eastern Front and suggesting a “soft 
peace” for the Reich. Roosevelt ex- 
pressed resentment at the “vile mis- 
representations” of Stalin’s informers. 
Stalin made a conciliatory reply. The 
incident was closed on April 11, 1945. 
F.D.R. invariably resolved such frictions 


| 

| 
satisfactorily because, unlike| his suc- 
cessor, he wanted a settlement! for peace 
and not occasions for conflict. |On April 
12, notes Mr. Byrnes, the President, an 
hour before- he died, sent a message to 
Churchill, urging that the “Soviet prob- 
lem” be minimized as much as possible 
“because these problems, in one form or 
another, seem to arise every day and 
most of them straighten out. . . . We 
must be firm, however, and our course 
thus far is correct.” (p. 59) 

Mr. Brynes disproves his own point 
because he does not understand the 
course. Franklin D. Roosevelt’s course 
was to treat the Soviet Union as an 
equal, to minimize frictions, and to ad- 
just differences by discussion and com- 
promise—all of which was diametrically 
opposite to the course of President Tru- 
man, who conferred with Leahy, Mar- 
shall, Patterson and Forrestal before 
meeting Molotov on his way to San 
Francisco. “It was not,” says Byrnes 
cryptically (p. 61), “a very harmonious 
meeting and ended rather abruptly.” To 
the work, thus meanly begun, of wreck- 
ing the wartime coalition, Byrnes added 
his labors in August of the year of vic- 
tory, and intermittently thereafter. 


Broken Bargain: On the moot 
question of whether or not Washington, 
London and Moscow reached agreement, 
before or after Yalta, on “spheres of in- 
fluence,” Mr. Byrnes, all unwittingly, 
has performed a real service (for those 
with eyes to see) in settling the issue. 
There was in fact an agreement that 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans north 
of Greece should be regarded as a Soviet 
security zone, while Western Europe, 
Italy and the Mediterranean, including 
Greece, were recognized by Moscow as 
part of the Anglo-American security 
zone. It is precisely the violation and 
repudiation of this understanding by 
Byrnes and Bevin which has driven the 
Big Three off the road of unity and to- 
ward the valley of disaster. In his ram- 
bling and confused recital of contro- 
versies over Poland, Bulgaria and Ro- 
mania, Mr. Byrnes obscures realities. Yet, 
by happy accident, he has since let the 
cat out of the bag. On page 53 he wrote 
that Churchill and Eden in Moscow in 
October, 1944, reached an “informal 
understanding that, if the British found 
it necessary to take military action in 
Greece, the Soviets would not interfere. 
In return, the British would recognize 
the right of the Soviets to take the lead 
in maintaining order in Romania.” 
When an anonymous “British Foreign 
Office spokesman” on October 16, 1947, 
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declared that this statement was “incor- ° 


rect,” Mr. Byrnes was moved by a de- 
sire for self-justification to make a 
further revelation which demolishes the 
whole basis of his policy: 


Evidently “(he asserted, New York 
Times, October 18, 1947) the Foreign 
Office spokesman is not informed. My 
statement was based on a message from 
Prime Minister Churchill to President 
Roosevelt, dated March 8, 1945, in the 
first paragraph of which, after deploring 
Soviet actions in Romania, Mr. Churchill 
said: “We have been hampered in our 
protests against these developments by 
the fact that, in order to have the free- 
dom to save Greece, Eden and I at Mos- 
cow in October recognized that Russia 
should have a largely preponderant voice 
in Romania and Bulgaria while we took 
the lead in Greece. Stalin adhered very 
strictly to this understanding during the 
thirty days’ fighting against the Com- 
munists and Elas in the city of Athens, 
in spite of the fact that all this was most 
disagreeable to him and those around 
him.” 


The question is thus answered. At 
no time did Moscow protest against or 
challenge the British action in Greece in 
1944-45, shameful as that action was, as 
long as the Kremlin believed that Lon- 
don and Washington were reconciled to 
preponderant Soviet influence in the 
Balkans north of Greece. Yalta and 
Potsdam seemed to Moscow, and quite 


plausibly, to confirm this understanding. 
Byrnes and Bevin repudiated it in Au- 
gust, 1945. Washington and London 
have been seeking ever since (and thus 
far quite in vain) to challenge and 
destroy Soviet influence in the area they 
originally acknowledged to be part of the 
Soviet security zone. Moscow has re- 
taliated and will continue todo so, since 
it regards the unity of Slavic Europe 
under Muscovite leadership as an indis- 
pensable condition of Soviet safety which 
in no way threatens British or American 
interests—as Roosevelt and, originally, 
Churchill conceded without question. 
The subsequent Byrnes-Bevin-Truman- 
Marshall program for ousting the USSR 
from Eastern Europe and the Balkans 
and reconstituting these communities as 
an anti-Soviet bulwark is a direct and 
open attack upon al! the objectives for 
which the Soviet Union fought and won 
its war against the Axis. 


Deutschland Uber Alles: 
Since it is now clear that this challenge 
has failed, that the Truman Doctrine is 
bankrupt, and that no effective counter- 
weights to Soviet power can be estab- 
lished in Poland, Czechoslovakia or the 
Balkans, the little men in Washington 
have turned eagerly to an obvious alter- 
native: the restoration of Germany (and 


prospectively Japan and China) as an 
anti-Soviet bastion. This is the meaning 


of the Marshall Plan. In supporting it, 
Mr. Byrnes arrives at his formula for 
World War III. He notes (pp. 26, 29, 
86) that the USSR is committed to a 
German settlement whereby it will share 
in international control of the Ruhr and 
will be granted, as Roosevelt agreed at 
Yalta (at least as a basis for discussion), 
the equivalent of 10 billion dollars in 
reparations from Germany, out of -a 
proposed total of 20 billions. This, says 
Mr. Byrnes, is intolerable. The USSR 


should abandon both demands, agree to © 


the reunification of the Reich, and ac- 
cept instead a 25-year or a 40-year treaty 
with the USA, pledging continued Ger- 
man disarmament and mutual aid against 
future German aggression. If Moscow 
doubts the efficacy of this arrangement 
and insists on its original proposals, it is 
guilty of delay, obstructionism, expan- 
sionism and wicked designs to promote 
chaos. 

“My patience was exhausted,” writes 
the Secretary of State (p. 175) when 
Molotov insisted on 10 billions in rep- 
arations. At Stuttgart (September 6, 


1946) Byrnes appealed to German na-' 


tionalism by arguing for German unity 
and challenging the new Polish-German 
frontier. Bevin and Churchill sent con- 
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The Atlantic Charter must be made a living reality. 
In the name of Franklin Delano: Roosevelt, one of the 
creators of the Charter, let us maintain its spirit and 


strive for friendly collaboration among all nations. 


Benjamin Gilmore 
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gratulations. Byrnes (pp. 192-3) held a 
secret parley in Paris with Churchill and 
Smuts to celebrate the new line on Ger- 
many. “The Stuttgart speech,” notes 
Mr. Byrnes correctly (p. 194), “con- 
tinues to represent American policy to- 
ward Germany.” 

Since Moscow will not agree and in- 
sists, sinfully, on Four-Power control of 
the Ruhr and 10 billions in reparation, 
what is to be done? Mr. Byrnes has a 
clear answer. “Wisdom and justice will 
prevent the United States from ever 
acceding to the Soviet demands either 
on the Ruhr or on reparations.” Inter- 
nationalization and socialization in the 
Reich are both unthinkable. America 
must therefore act—(read this carefully; 
it is not a misprint!)—to see that “the 
control of German industries should be 
turned back to the owners” (p. 195, my 
italics )—i.e., the private monopolists and 
carteleers who put Hitler in power and 
furnished the arsenal of the German 
war machine in World Wars I and II 
and, prospectively, III, despite Mr. 
Byrnes’. enthusiasm for “disarmament.” 
America should demand a peace con- 
ference’ on Germany early in 1948. If 
the USSR refuses to participate or to 
accept the Anglo-American terms, a 
separate German peace must be made 
with a German Government in the com- 
bined Western zones, providing for the 
evacuation of all German territory by 
foreign troops. If Moscow refuses to 
agree, then America must ask the U.N. 
Security Council to eject Soviet troops 
from Eastern Germany, since their con- 
tinued presence “would constitute a 
threat to the peace of the world.” 


War for Peace: America has 
“obligations” and “pledges” (apparently 
to Germany) that must be fulfilled. “We 
must be clear . . . that we are willing to 
adopt these measures of last resort if, 
for the peace of the world, we are forced 
to do so. . . . I hope, believe, and I pray 
that the leaders of the Soviet Union 
will never force us to this course of last 
resort. But they must learn what Hitler 
learned—that the world is not going to 
permit one nation to veto peace on earth 
(p. 203). . . . We must. use our best 
efforts to develop better (atomic) bombs 
and more of them (p. 275)... . Today 
there is no military strength in Europe 
to restrain the Russians. Only the power 
of the United Nations can do it. The 
United Nations must make known its 
determination to act to protect the 
threatened State. And the United States 
must make known its determination 
to use all of its power to support the 
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action of the United Nations.” (p. 297) 

For all Americans still in their right 
minds, no comment is called for on these 
propositions, They are, as the London 
Times put it on October 16, “little better 
than a simple recipe for war.” Mr. 
Byrnes, observed the London News 
Chronicle, “has talked deplorable and 
dangerous nonsense.” Wrote the Lon- 
don Daily Mirror: “Mr. Byrnes ... . is so 
frank as openly to .advocate war with 
Russia. Is this wickedness, idiocy or a 
mixture of both?” Mr. Byrnes on Octo- 
ber 22 expressed pained surprise at the 
notion that he had proposed using force 
to drive the Russians out of Germany, 
for he did not use the word “force” 
(only “measures of last resort”!) and 
his reference to atomic bombs “appeared 
in another chapter of the book.” Dmitri 
Manuilsky on Octber 18 said Byrnes is 
“asking for war against the Soviet 
Union.” Pravda on the next day called 
his book “a direct appeal for war with 
the Soviet Union.” Vyshinsky on Octo- 
ber 22 concurred in the view that Byrnes’ 
proposals were “a recipe for war” against 


the USSR. 


Final Judgment: These British 
and Soviet evaluations of Byrnes’ book, 
and of the current American policy 
which Mr. Byrnes first formulated, are 
entirely correct. Never under any threat 
will the Soviet leaders and people aban- 
don Eastern Germany and Slavic Europe 
to Anglo-American control and to in- 
evitable future use as new bases of attack 
against the Soviet Union. The children 
of Mother Russia have thrice in a single 
generation heroically faced death against 
the assaults of the Kaiser’s Reich, the 
Allied and American interventionists, 
and the Fascist Powers. To the last man, 
woman, and child, they will all face 
death again before they yield to such 
demands as Byrnes proposes. Since Mr. 
Byrnes, who is not stupid, must be 
presumed to know this, no other con- 
clusion can be drawn but that he sincere- 
ly believes that the values he lives by 
and the interests he serves can best be 
promoted by an anti-Soviet war.: Such a 
war, he must suppose, would be brief, 
cheap and merciful, with atomic bombs 
dispelling the Red Menace for all time. 
Such a war, of course, must be “de- 
fensive.” Hence the formula of US. 
support of U.N. action to rescue Prussia 
from the Russians. Perhaps Mr. Byrnes 
should be reminded that every act of 
aggression by the late Nazi leaders 
was also “defensive” in exactly this sense. 
At Nuremberg, wrote Henry L. Stim- 
son (Foreign Affairs, January, 1947), was 


“affirmed the simple principle of peace— 
that the man who makes or plans ag- 
gressive war is a criminal... .” 

Is Jimmy Byrnes—able, affable, well- 
meaning and earnest—no better than the 
mass murderers who died on the gal- 
lows? No American today could accept 
any such monstrous view. But acts of 
men are judged less by their motives 
than by their fruits. If Mr. Byrnes’ ad- 
vice is taken, the most hideous of Nazi 
atrocities will pale before the infernal 
spectacle of scores of millions of human 
beings perishing in agony by fire and 
poison. No courts will remain, how- 
ever, to try the culprits, since courts are 
products of civilization. All civilization 
as we know it will crumble into radio- 
active dust and rubble if Mr. Byrnes has 
his way. The war he dreams of cannot 
be won by either side. Russians don’t 
surrender. Russians also have atomic 
physicists and big industry. This war 
means the end of our culture. It was 
Mr. Byrnes himself who once said: 
“There must be one world for all of us, 
or there will be no world for any of us.” 

Mr. Byrnes is not a vicious man. 
Neither were Keitel, Frick, Papen, Jodl 
or Neurath. Mr. Byrnes wants peace. 
Mr. Byrnes wants Soviet surrender with- 
out war. The special skill of Mr. Byrnes’ 
private devil (who knows full well what 
the road to damnation is paved with, 
and who also administers to the needs 
of many other public figures) is that he 
leaves his victim a perfectly moral and 
patriotic Christian, who is merely mis- 
taken in his political and military judg- 
ments. The offense is so small as to 
seem inconsequential. But its conse- 
quences in the atomic age may well be 
the murder of most of the human 
SOURS. <'s 

Is America still capable of a return to 
sanity? The answer, perhaps mercifully, 
is still unclear. Only this is clear: if the 
American people lack the wit and will 
to recapture the vision of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Wendell Willkie, and to 
give new life to such hopes as are voiced 
by Henry A. Wallace, Glen Taylor, 
Claude Pepper and Wayne Morse, they 
will have made a covenant with hell and 
a pact with death. The measure of their 
ignorance, incapacity and deviltry is the 
fact that saintly Jimmy Byrnes is now 
the best advocate of Satan. The measure 
of their wisdom, resolve and righteous- 
ness remains to be taken. Who then shall 
be his brother’s keeper? 





Have you taken advantage of our 
special Holiday offer? If not, do so 
at once. For details see our back cover. 
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ROOKIE POLICE CUT CRIME IN HALF 


(Continued from page 17) 


give us information about the black 
market, for one of the biggest sources 
of black market supplies consists of goods 
diverted from the factories.” 

Politics are encouraged in the police force. 
Jurich himself is a member of the Leipzig 
Town Council and also the County Council 
for the surrounding area. Recently he in- 
tervened in the Town Council debates to 
deal with allegations about offenses by the 
Red Army. 

He quoted statistics to show that only a 
fraction of one per cent of the crime re- 
ported to the police were even attributed to 
Russians and that in the majority of cases 
it was discovered that the offenders were 
either Germans or foreigners posing as Red 
Army men. 

“It is only necessary for a bandit to put 
on a fur hat and speak broken German for 
the word to go round that there has been 
a crime by the Russians,” Jurich told me. 
“Girls who want to explain an awkward 
pregnancy find it very easy to say it was a 
Russian. Until the law was amended, a girl 
could have an abortion if she had a cer- 
tificate to say she had been raped. We 
checked up on very many of these cases 
and found that the girls were usually liv- 
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ing loosely and could offer no proof for 
their allegations. 

“The Russians act with terrible severity 
against their own offenders and there is 
very little crime amongst the occupation 
troops. Our main difficulty is that there 
are still some thousands of foreigners in 
the zone, some of whom have actually got 
back after being sent home. Then, too, 
we have the enormous problem of the 
youthful criminals who learned banditry 
under Hitler and have no other desire 
except to live a life of crime.” 

The Leipzig police force is 95 per cent 
trade union. The police form a group 
within the public employees’ union and 
elect a shop stewards’ committee in the 
same way as the other workers. A joint 
committee of the officers and the shop 
stewards decides on all disciplinary cases. 

Theoretically, the police have the right 
to strike; but since theirs is an essential 
service, they must first get the permission 
not only of their own union, but also of 


the equivalent of the T.U.C. for the zone. 


“We should settle matters before it got that 
far,” said Jurich. 

In the actual police administration, as in 
all branches of public services, the three 
parties of the anti-Fascist bloc—the So- 
cialist Unity Party, the Christian Demo- 
crats and the Liberal Democrats—are rep- 
resented in proportion to the votes cast 
for the provincial government, by which 
the police is controlled. 

On the walls as I came up the stairs, 
I saw a number of slogans of the Socialist 
Unity Party. “Why are there no slogans 
from the other two parties?” I asked Jurich. 

“That,” he said, “is a matter for the 
staff. So far the S.E.D. has formed a party 
group, but there is nothing to stop the 
other parties doing the same.” 


-One of the new methods of fighting 
crime is to distribute posters bearing the 
photographs of criminals together with de. 
tails of their methods of operation. “We 
try in this way,” Jurich told me, “to show 
the public how crime, and particularly the 
black market, is endangering the life of 
the community.” 

When the criminals are caught, they 
come before a denazified set of judges, 
some of whom were working in factories 
at the time of liberation, and juries picked 
from lists of proved anti-fascists submitted 
by the three political parties, 

The legal profession, like the police force, 
was soaked with Nazism, and everyone 
with any connection with a Nazi organiza- 
tion was sacked. Schools for people's judges 
were set up with an eight months’ course, 
and in the meantime, all members of the 
legal profession pushed out during the 
Hitler period were brought back. 

Dr. Nymka Kroschel, a_ professional 
lawyer, the only woman public prosecutor 
in the zone, who was arrested by-the Nazis 
in Belgrade and liberated from concentra- 
tion camp by the Americans, gave me the 
example of 30-year-old Gerda Schnirring, 
ex-typist who now heads a juvenile court. 

“She has turned out a brilliant lawyer,” 
Dr. Kroschel said. “Then we have two 
ex-plumbers who are working as public 
prosecutors. Many others. from various 
trades and professions have come into the 
legal profession, but we must bring the 
number up to 500 before we can say that 
the courts are working properly.” 

All criminal cases, including accusations 
aganist Nazis of offenses against Germans 
are dealt with by these German courts, 
operating under normal German _lavw, 
which has been purged of Nazi measures 
and brought into line with Allied Control 
Commission orders. The Russians are re- 
sponsible for Nazis accused of crimes 
against foreigners and for public security. 

The German police in the zone have 
been armed since December, 1946. 
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You'll want 
these 
BOOKS OF 
THE RUSSIA 


OF 
YESTERDAY 


Both by members of the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR 


1) THE CULTURE OF 
KIEV RUS 


by Academician B. D. Grecov 





A study of the creative upsurge and cul- 
tural flowering of Kiev Russia, forerunner 
of modern Russia, in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, citing numerous ex- 
amples of “imposing structures,” “gifted 
builders” and “outstanding artists.” Profes- 
sor Grecov writes vividly of the beauty and 
splendor of the civilization of the Kiev 
State one thousand years ago. 


$1.50 postpaid 


2) IVAN GROZNY* 
by Academician R. Wipper 


(*Known as Ivan the Terrible) 


A study of the contribution of Ivan Grozny 
(Tsar from 1547 to 1584) to the develop- 
ment of the Russian State. Too long, says 
Professor Wipper, has the positive role of 
the great monarch been obscured by petty 
disputes concerning his personal qualities 
and the delving into pathology and psy- 
chiatry. His purpose in writing this story, 
adds the author, was to “restore as far as 
possible the historic importance of Ivan 
Grozny as one of the great political and 
military leaders of sixteenth century 


Europe.” 
$1.50 postpaid 


Both books are excellently printed and 
illustrated and beautifully bound. 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add ten per- 
cent to cover additional postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dept. 0, Dec., 253-5th Ave., N. Y. 16 


Enclosed please find [] check [J bills [] money 


order, to the amount of $.6....<ssccccccscveccs 
for which please send me items number 
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SOVIET 
FILMS 


Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 


Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 


Current Features 


THE MIRACLE OF 
DR. PETROV 


(In the Name of Life) 
The triumphant story of a Russian 


* doctor in a challenging drama of 


contemporary life. Directed by 


Alexander Zarki and Joseph 
Heifits, producers of “Baltic 
Deputy.” 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian bal- 
let with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


PAGEANT OF 
RUSSIA 


A thrilling record in color of the 
physical culture parade, with first 
color pictures from various Soviet 
Republics. With English narration. 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 


Directed by Sergei Eisenstein, with 
Nikolai Cherkassov, star of “Alex- 
ander Nevsky.” Music by Proko- 
fieff. 


STONE FLOWER 


First Prize Color Film at the Inter- 
national Cinema 
Cannes. 


Coming Soon 
THE WINNER 
THE GREAT GLINKA 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 


Festival at . 


























































LINGUAPHONE 
IS YOUR 
PASSPORT 
TO THE WORLD 





in your own home you 
} can now learn to speak 


SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH * RUSSIAN 
GERMAN °¢ CHINESE 


Or any of 23 other longuages 
by the World Famous 


Conversational METHOD 


It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. In your own home you can learn 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-Eye Conversa- 
tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical. You HEAR voices of native 
teachers . . . they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring ... you 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. 


Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a netable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. - 


Save time, work and money, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Sig- 
nal Corps and other services, as well as 
more than 1 million home-study students. 


Linguaphone’s 29 Languages 


SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN DUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK 
ENGLISH SYRIAC HAUSA 


Available to Veterans under 
G I BILL OF RIGHTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
ee eC 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 

44 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 

Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 
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Make Yours an All- Year -Fiound Holiday Gift 
AND RECEIVE A GIFT YOURSELF 





2 gift subs bring you 
A: “SOUL OF THE SEA” 


by Leonid Sobolev 


Short stories of the Soviet Navy by 
one of Russia’s top literary figures 


(List price $3.00) 


B: Soviet Russia Atlas 


by Denoyer- ert Co. 
32 pages of col maps and 
descriptive notes 


(List price $1.00) 
You pay $3.00 











“PEACE ON EARTH’—Never before in history have the 
people of the world, in the face of gathering war clouds, 
yearned so for peace. 

But to gain peace, you must struggle for it. The issues 
involved must be understood. There is much confusion 
today, for the Iron Curtain is real—it is anti-Soviet preju- 
dice that reactionaries are using for their selfish ends. They 
seek to curtain off the Soviet Union as something mysteri- 


No last minute shopping! No Wrapping! No 
mailing! And a handsome card, arriving by 
Christmas, notifies the recipients of your gift 
to them. And YOU, too, receive a gift. 
Examine the offers shown on this page and 
= then select your own holiday gift. c 


HOW IT IS DONE 


: | Exciting 
Fill in the blanks, check your gift choice and _ y iastrated by ;Bhetogrenks 
mail coupon TODAY with your remittance. 





3 gift subs bring you 
A: “Stalin Must Have 








You pay $4.50 





ous and terrifying, and in so doing, raise the threat of 
another world war. 

Don’t jet them hang an iron curtain over your eyes. You 
and your friends can see the reality for yourselves by 
reading Soviet Russia Today, the magazine that for fifteen 
years has presented accurate, up-to-the-minute facts. In 
helping your friends to know the truth, you help determine 
whether there will indeed be Peace on Earth. 





4 gift subs bring you 
A: “Soviet Russia A: “Just Tell the 
Since the War” Truth” 


by Hewlett Johnson WO Peco L. Strohm 


the. uth on about the 
(List price $3.50) 
or 


The Dean's newest 
(List price $3.00) 


B: Understanding the 


by one F a and Album, three 10” records 
am mit ‘ Si 
Vital aid to knowing the USSR “ee 


(List price $2.75) 


You pay $6.00 You pay $7.50 











5 gift subs bring you 


Dean of Canterbury ” Are eeps his rey te tell 
book in 


B: New Songs from 








6 gift subs bring you 
A: “A Guide to the 


Soviet Union” 
py William Mandel 


Extensive, authoritative record of 
tacts, conditions, trends 
you to a gift. If a 


(List price $5.00) 
or 
subscription entered in 


B: Record Album your name is a renewal 
Gypsies please mark R next to 


yeur same.) 
Four 10” records 


(List price $4.75) 
You pay $9.00 


(You can take advantage 
of this special offer by 
including your own sub- 
scription, wew or re- 
sewal, as one of the i 
subscriptions entit 
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